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ERE is a new pamphlet on an old subject. Why is it in print ? 
Sit down a moment and yon shall be told. 

In the Autumn of 1883 the President of the Liberal Club 
— of which I have the honor to be a member — asked me if 
I would allow my name to go on one of the cards which is 
issued monthly giving the names of the lecturers for the current 
month. At that time I declined for the very good reason that I had 
nothing in particular to bring to the attention of the intelligent audience 
which meets under the auspices of the Club every Friday evening. During 
the months of October, November and December, however, there seemed 
to be a wonderful activity in the camp of those who are forever fearful 
that the people are enjoying too much freedom. It seemed to me that 
something should not only be eaid on the other side of the question but 
that if further legislation should be seriously proposed to fasten people 
more tightly in the bonds of marriage it would be a good time to pro- 
pose a sort of compromise measure which would, to a reasonable degree, 
meet the demands of the conservative mind and not be altogether un- 
acceptable to those who have been working all along to lessen the legal 
rigor of the nuptial tie. I therefore allowed my name to go on the De- 
cember card for the evening of the 14th of that month. 

A large and appreciative audience gathered at the German Masonic 
Hall on the evening named, the lecture was kiDdly received and an in- 
teresting discussion followed. The facetious reporter of " The Truth Seeker" 
epoke of the meeting in the following graphic and humorous language: 

" The hall was filled to the extent of its seating capacity, and rather 
more. Many fashionably-dressed people were present, besides numerous 
young and beautiful girls. Mr. King, a man of extraordinary personal at- 
tractiveness, sat near the door at one end of the hall, and at the other end 
the presiding officer, reclining gracefully in his chair, with the gaslight 
iii 
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shining upon his genial features, presented a picture scarcely less impressive 
than a sunset on Mount Etna. The Secretary's spectacles flashed back the 
light in many-colored rays, and all was sweetness and light. In this frame 
work of beauty Dr. Foote, tall and commanding in presence, with a kindly 
face and a pleasing voice, furnished an appropriate central figure." 

It is with pardonable pride that the writer can say that the evening 
passed pleasantly to all present, if their generous congratulations could 
be accepted as evidence, and several personal friends, including the able 
acting President of the Club, expressed the wish that the lecture might 
be published so that it could go before a still larger audience. Mr. S. 
P. Putnam, in a printed report* said: i f 
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14 Dr. Footb's lecture on ' Divorce ' before the Liberar*r!lub was brave 
and admirable. It treated a great subject in a dignified, delicate and mas- 
terly manner. There was no shrinking from facts, but the facts were pre- 
sented with the noble frankness of science. It must be admitted that mar- 
riage is preeminently a scientific question. It has been too long shrouded 
in sentiment and romance, as well as in the false dhinity of the church. 
Only in the light of reason and experience, guided by impartial logic, can 
the true relations of man and woman be settled. They are the most im- 
portant of all relations, and they cannot be adjusted in any nap-hazard way. 
Love should not be blind, but wise with all that human knowledge and fore- 
sight can give; otherwise there will be incalculable misery. 

" Dr. Foote'b facts and arguments were advanced with great clearness 
and force. His lecture was in every way a success, both in matter and 
delivery. It was a presentation of the troth by a genuine student and 
thinker. It was profound and many-sided in its illustrations and explana- 
tions. Such a lecture should be published in order that one may see the 
full bearing of its courageous reasoning, and I hope this will be done. * * 

"As Dr. Footb says, to make marriage free will not destroy the home 
and family ; for the home and family, in their true beauty and worth, can- 
not be maintained by human legislation. They must be founded in affec- 
tion, good-will, reason and liberty. Where man and woman voluntarily live 
together, there will be the sweetest home and all the influences that make 
it elevating and delightful; but no compulsion can make a home — it can 
only make a jail. 

41 Dr. Foote also shows that freedom will not foster the libertine, but 
make it impossible for such a selfish monster to exist. It is the slavery 
of marriage that creates those vices, those weaknesses and those oppor- 
tunities whereby the libertine thrives and gratifies his cruel lust. In the 
atmosphere of liberty he would be swept away, for liberty develops the 
generosities, the refinements and the nobilities of human nature. It makes 
passion more beautiful and duty more imperative, for it then shines with 
the inward light of one's own soul. In liberty love becomes crowned 
with purity, for in liberty its noblest sacrifice is made available. 

"In these and many other points Dr. Foote showed how the appli- 
cation of liberty and science to marriage will enlarge and ennoble its 
function. This great subject most receive all the light that human knowl- 
edge can throw upon it. It must be niost thoroughly discussed. It must 
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be founded in affection and must be the constant expression of affection. 
It mast make its own law. it must be unloosed from the barbarism of 
the past and become a harmonious agreement and not a terrible enslave- 
ment. Such scholarly and scientific lectures as this of Dr. Foote's will be 
of immense service to a just and manly understanding of the question. It 
is not to destroy marriage, but to ennoble, to dignify, to glorify it, that 
we plead for perfect liberty. With liberty all that is most heroic, tender 
and beautiful in man and woman will come into crowning excellence in 
this crowning relation of human life." 

After such a generous acceptance it was perhaps but natural that the 
writer should decide to put the lecture in enduring electrotype plates and 
allow it to go before an intelligent American audience of fifty millions, 
if so many choose to consider the matter therein presented. So, here it 
is. That its publication at a nominal price may be of service in an im- 
portant discussion is the earnest hope of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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' N NAMING the subject of this essay I gave simply the 
word "Divorce." I observe by the card that the subject 
is, "The Divorce Agitation.' 1 With this seemingly slight 
change I would have preferred for the title, "The Anti- 
Divorce Agitation," for it is the "anties" who are really 
making the most noise and who are disturbing the public peace. 
When I chose this subject our worthy acting President exclaimed, 
" Why divorce? " Quite likely most of you are busy people, like 
our President, and are not aware that there is an organization 
actively at work called r the "New -England Divorce Reform 
League " ; that Dr. Morgan Dix and other prominent clergymen 
have been writing letters to the press on the laxity of our divorce 
laws ; that the late Episcopal Convention gave attention to the 
subject of divorce and expressed itself in sympathy with the views 
of Dr. Dix ; that the Sacramento Presbytery and a number of other 
religious bodies have been issuing preambles and resolutions in 
the same strain ; that the Congregational Club of this city has 
talked the whole matter over at their late monthly dinner at the 
Vienne Cafe ; that Monsignor Capel has aired his extreme Catholic 
views at Chickering Hall ; and, finally, that the press, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is entering more or less into the discussion 
of the divorce question. The New- York Tribune — founded by 
Horace Greeley, himself a strenuous advocate of divorce for but 
one cause — has in its Sunday editions given nearly entire pages to 
the discussion, and, in the main, has been quite fair, although it 
has been true to its traditions, favoring, editorially, more stringent 
7 
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divorce laws. It would be well, therefore, for the friends of social 
freedom to put themselves on a war footing and throw out pickets 
to watch a rich and powerful enemy. 

I have only some views to present for your consideration. 
Really, no one can do much more than to express opinions and 
make suggestions based on such opinions. There is nothing 
authoritative for our guidance, in the Church or out of it. There 
is no agreement among theologians as to what the Bible teaches in 
relation thereto, and one of the most bitter complaints on the part 
of the clergy of the stricter sort is that their brethren of the white 
neck-tie will persist in solemnizing marriage between persons who 
have been released under existing divorce statutes from previous 
matrimonial obligations. History tells us that "long after the 
Roman Empire became nominally Christian divorce was unre- 
stricted if by mutual consent, and might be obtained without 
mutual consent." 

We are also told that " the theory of the sacramental nature of 
marriage gradually took possession of the Christian world, and 
when the Reformation of the fifteenth century began it was the 
accepted doctrine of the Church that no offense of either party 
justified a dissolution of the marriage covenant leaving the par- 
ties, or either of them, at liberty to marry again. This rule was 
believed to be sustained by the New Testament, and it was con- 
firmed by the council at Trent." But since the beginning of the 
Reformation the liberty of divorce has increased in all Protestant 
countries. Martin Luther started out with new interpretations of 
the Scriptures on this point, and even the stern John Calvin and 
other reformers helped to loosen the nuptial knot. It would be 
almost impossible to-day to gather in one assembly one hundred 
Christian ministers entertaining anything like uniform views on 
divorce. 

Examination op Monsignob Capel's Position. 

The example of Rome is almost always introduced by the clergy 
to show us what we are coming to if we have what are called "lax 
divorce laws." Monsignor Capel, at Chickering Hall last evening, 
referred to Roman history. Speaking of the fall of Rome and the 
frequent divorces of that epoch he made this singular statement : 
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"It was the Catholic Church that raised up Europe from its 
degradation and gave woman her true position. Until the middle 
of the fifteenth century," he says, "no one questioned our doc- 
trines on marriage." And what were those doctrines ? According 
to this same authority, " the Church rigidly carries oat the theory 
and maintains that no power of the State, no act of Parliament, 
nothing whatever on earth, can destroy the marriage bond." 
Well, how did this doctrine work when the Church was in the 
ascendant and at the time when Monsignor Capel says the Church 
"raised up Europe from its degradation"? Paul Gide tells us 
that in 370 ' ' Emperor Valentinian, shocked at the prevalence of 
vice and licentiousness, found it necessary to enact a law visiting 
severe punishment on every ecclesiastic who visited the houses of 
widows and virgins." 

This, it will be observed, was the condition of things after the 
Church had been at work for nearly four centuries in raising up 
Europe. Let us look at the eighth century. One of the edicts of 
Charlemagne was as follows : 

"We have been informed to our great horror that many monks 
are addicted to debauchery and all sorts of vile abominations, even 
to unnatural sins. * * We command our monks to cease swarm- 
ing about the country, and we forbid our nuns to practice fornica- 
tion and intoxication. We shall not allow them any longer to be 
whores, thieves, murderers, etc. — to spend their time in debauchery 
and singing improper songs. Priests are herewith forbidden to 
haunt the taverns and market-places for the purpose of seducing 
mothers and daughters." 

This is raising up Europe with a vengeance ! 

Then what does Lecky tell us about the effects of Monsignor 
Capel's doctrine in the tenth century : 

"An Italian bishop of the tenth century epigrammatically de- 
scribed the morals of his time when he declared that if he were 
to enforce the canons against unchaste people administering eccle- 
siastical rites no one would be left in the church except the boys ; 
and if he were to observe the canons against bastards these also 
must be excluded." 

But the Church continued to "raise up Europe from its degrada- 
tion," and what do we find? Further on, in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, in Spain and some of the Swiss cantons, it was the custom 
to oblige a new pastor "to select a female companion upon enter- 
ing upon his functions as a necessary protection to the virtue of 
his parishioners and the peace of the families entrusted to his 
spiritual direction." We are further told by the historian that the 
removal of the papal See to Avignon during the period of the great 
schism only made matters worse. Petrarch could find no lan- 
guage of sufficient strength to express his abhorrence of that eccle- 
siastical Babylon. Chastity was a reproach and licentiousness a 
virtue. The aged prelates surpassed their younger brethren in 
wickedness as in years. The vilest crimes were the pastimes of 
pontifical ease. Had I time I might quote much more of the 
history of those times ; but things did not improve until Luther 
came with his reformation — with his mellower doctrines of di- 
vorce, etc. 

Church CHrvAiiEY Null. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than the assertion of 
Monsignor Capel that the Catholic Church gave woman her true 
position. Never, in the history of man, has she reached her true 
position. But at the time the Church was — according to Monsignor 
Capel — "raising up Europe" in the way I have described, there 
was running right side by side with Roman civilization the civili- 
zation of the Scandinavians, who always considered the Chris- 
tianity of the Romans too unclean to be permitted to reach its 
borders until the sixteenth century ; and we are informed by 
history that the position of the Scandinavian women was rather 
lowered than bettered by the influx of the new civilization. In no 
country or age had woman been treated with so much justice; and 
among Scandinavians there was no law or rule to prevent divorce 
when it was mutually considered to be best. Monsignor Capel 
must look into other literature than that of his own church if he 
would not appear ridiculous in quoting history. 

It is a false diagnosis to ascribe the downfall of Rome to its 
sexual morals. They were doubtless bad enough, and yet possibly 
as good as at any other age of the world. Some writer in The 
Tribune (Oct. 7 ) said that there were Roman women who had had 
eight different husbands. When, in human history, has there 
been a time that the same statement could not be truthfully made ? 
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If marriage laws are easy such changes occur in marriage ; if the 
divorce laws are rigid they occur outside of marriage. Such ex- 
amples always have been, and, perhaps, always will be. 

In the declining years of the empire Rome was iron-bound with 
law. The emperors attempted to repress both divorce and adul- 
tery. Paul Gide tells us, ironically, that "a man who would judge 
' j the Romans after their laws would not fail to think morality and 
the private virtues had progressed with these people from age to 
age and had never shone more brightly than at the times of 
Augustus and Tiberius." 

During the past summer, observing that an immense property 
of great value was going under the sheriff's hammer, I asked a 
neighbor how it happened. He naively replied that the one who 
held the deeds of this large property had '• bitten off more than 
he could chew " ; and it may be said of Rome that she had bitten 
off more than she could chew. She was mad with the spirit of 
conquest. She took in more than she could digest. There is con- 
siderable concern sometimes in this country lest our institutions 
may be overturned by the influx of foreigners. We have, already 
stomach-sick, commenced spewing out the Chinese. But how 
would it be if we were conquering these people — taking them 
against their will? There is no difficulty in accounting for the 
fall of Rome, and that, too, without inquiring into the sexual 
morals of the people. 

Sexual Science at Zero. 

So we see from the foregoing that we find no authority or 
even truth in the Church to give us light in this matter. Out- 
side of the Church there is no authority on the subject of di- 
vorce, and this for the reason that it cannot be exhaustively con- 
sidered without involving the marriage question. The marriage 
institution cannot be properly understood without looking into 
the sexual relations. When we approach these we find them rooted 
in sexual physiology; and no one can have the assurance to declare 
that sexual physiology is yet worthy to be classed with the estab- 
lished sciences? As well might one try to draw a true map of the 
unexplored regions of the North Pole as to attempt to lay down 
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•what would be received as absolute truth in relation to sexual 
physiology in all its bearings upon marriage and the family. 

The Protestant world has recently been celebrating the deliver- 
ance of its people from the thralldom of the dark ages. But the 
nickering lights of Science which have been permitted to burn since 
the Reformation, as they gain greater brightness, make still blacker 
the night hanging over some unexplored fields which humanity is 
compelled to traverse, wherein the paths are strewn with jagged 
stones, obstructed by jungles of briars and beset with dangerous 
pit-holes. We have emerged from the dark ages which a false 
theology spread over civilization ; but, my friends, we are at this 
moment groping our way through what will one day be called the 
"Physiological Dark Ages." In this benighted realm we have not 
the candle of the Reformation, the lamp of Science, nor the elec- 
tric light of Art to cast a beam across our pathway. Only here and 
there are burning crude pine knots, and they are smoking and 
snapping so fearfully that many cautious people would like to have 
them put out. But they are valuable pioneer lights in the dense 
wilderness, and they should be permitted to blaze avoay till those 
more acceptable to the self-styled "cultured mind" can take 

their places. 

Adonis Deposed. 

It should be remembered by those who celebrate their deliver- 
ance from the dark ages that the same church power which put 
out the lights of Science extinguished also all that was beautiful 
and elevating in the ancient Phallic worship. This worship had 
a foothold in almost every portion of the world before the rise of 
Christianity; and, while we might not consent to its revival with 
all its peculiar emblems and ceremonies, our civilization would be 
vastly improved by taking on some of the sentiments which it in- 
spired. Hodder M. Westropp, in a paper treating on Phallic 
worship read before the Anthropological Society of London in the 
spring of 1870, said : 

"Nature to the early man was not brute matter, but a being in- 
vested with his own personality and endowed with the same feel- 
ings, passions and performing the same actions. He could only 
conceive the course of Nature from the analogy to his own actions. 
Generation, begetting— production, bringing forth — were thus his 
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ideas of cause and effect. The earth was looked upon as the mould 
of Nature, as the recipient of seeds, the nurse of what was pro- 
duced in its bosom ; the sky was the fecundating and fertilizing 
power. An analogy was suggested in the union of the male and 
female. These comparisons are found in ancient writers. * The 
sky,' Plutarch says, ' appeared to men to perform the functions of 
a father as the earth those of a mother. The sky was the father, 
for it cast seed into the bosom of the earth which, in receiving 
them, became fruitful and brought forth and was the mother.' " 

The same writer adds in another place : 

" There is nothing more mysterious than the phenomena of 
generation, and nothing more important than the final result of 
the generative act. Keflection on this result would naturally 
cause that which led to it to be invested with a certain degree of 
superstitious significance. The feeling generated would have a 
double object as it had a double origin — wonder at the phenome- 
non itself and a perception of the value of its consequences. The 
former, which is the most simple, would lead to a veneration for 
the organs whose operation conduced to the phenomena — hence 
the superstitious practices connected with the phallus and the 
yoni among primitive people." 

The "Worship of the Ancients. 

This estimation of the reproductive organs led women to desire 
rather than resist motherhood ; and Mr. Westropp informs us that 
women of all races, barbarous as well as civilized, devoutly wished 
to be fruitful. Barrenness was considered a curse, from which 
every woman eagerly sought to be delivered. 

Here permit me to quote from our well-known fellow-citizen, 
Professor Alexander Wilder, M. D., who contributed the introduc- 
tion, additional notes and appendix to the volume on "Ancient 
Symbol Worship " published by Bouton : 

"The ancients have us at a disadvantage. They worshipped 
the Supreme Being as the father of men and saw no impurity in 
the symbolism of parentage to indicate the work of creation. 
What is divine to be, and to do, cannot be immodest and wicked 
to express. No man born of woman can with decency impugn the 
operation of that law to which he owes his existence ; and he is 
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impious beyond others who regards that law as only sensual. "We 
may easily perceive how the phallic emblems were adopted to de- 
note the kinship of mankind to the Creator. Those who employed 
them apprehended no wrong in so doing till impurity of life 
had caused all that related to the subject to be considered as 
indecorous." 

PhatiT.tc Jewelkt. 

The emblems referred to were little models or images .made in 
imitation of the organs of reproduction, and even the ancient He- 
brew maidens, as well as the orthodox worshippers of the phallus, 
are said to have worn them as our society women wear charms in 
the form of jewelry. 

Once more permit me to quote a paragraph of Westropp's in- 
teresting essay wherein he tells us that "among the simple and 
primitive races of men the act of generation was considered as no 
more than one of the operations of Nature, contributing to the 
reproduction of the species, as, in agriculture, the sowing of seed 
for the production of corn, and was, consequently, looked upon as 
a solemn duty, consecrated to the deity — as Payne Knight re- 
marks, * It was considered a solemn sacrament in honor of the 
Creator. ,,, 

Contrast this sentiment, pervading what was called "the pagan 
world," with that which prevails throughout Christendom to-day, 
and then tell me which best accords with real religion and with 
Nature's divine revelations. This club is supposed to be a liberal 
body, made up of liberal men and women, and yet, I will venture 
to say, there is scarcely a person here this evening who could 
listen to a plain discourse on the organs which distinguish the 
sexes without experiencing twinges of wounded sensibility—a 
feeling that the speaker ought to be more guarded in expression. 
I confess I share it with you. This feeling is supposed to arise 
from instinctive modesty and it is believed to be the product of a 
high order of civilization. But it is, on the contrary, the refinement 
of ignorance. It had its birth in those dark ages when the lights of 
science were totally extinguished and when arbitrary ethics, based 
upon superstitious dogmas, controlled the minds of our early pro- 
genitors. It has been handed down, under the laws of heredity, 
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from parent to child, and it has been reinforced by the teachings 
of the Church and the statutory codes of the State, and, in this 
country, by the austere character of our Puritan fathers, until 
every man, woman and child in this land, and in the civilized 
world, has come to have perverted notions of the very organs from 
which they derive their being. 

Let Us Have Sexual Science. 

True, the anatomy of the reproductive organs is tolerably well 
understood by the medical profession and by many educated peo- 
ple outside of the profession ; the different stages of foetal devel- 
opment have been intelligently traced ; but, after admitting, so 
much, it may with truth be said that comparatively little is known 
of their physiology, excepting what is learned by each individual 
from his and her own personal experience, from the play of the 
emotions and the sport of the sensual nature ; while the child for 
whose" welfare the rigid moralist expresses the greatest concern 
when the question of divorce is discussed is the creature of acci- 
dent — and, too often, the unwelcome outcome of the grossest in- 
dulgences and excesses. This same rigid moralist would fasten 
men and women in indissoluble marriage, to people the earth with 
offspring cursed at birth by the inharmony around them, for — see 
the inconsistency — the sake of the children ! 

Sexual science is therefore an important desideratum in set- 
tling questions relating to the family and — when we shall have 
acquired it — the knotty problems entering into the questions of 
marriage and divorce will approach their solution. But a com- 
plete sexual science must be more comprehensive than has thus 
far been indicated. It must take in all the conditions necessary 
to promote harmonious and healthful family life. 

Let the Anti-Divorce Advocates Return to Barbarism. 

There has doubtless been a time in human history when all 
that was necessary for a tolerably happy marriage was that one of 
the parties should be a man and the other a woman. Facts gath- 
ered by Lewis H. Morgan and other writers respecting ancient 
society seem to prove that among the primitive tribes those of the 
same blood intermarried ; the " consanguine family" prevailed — 
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even brother and sister united in marriage. As life became more 
artificial and the diseases of civilization began to manifest them- 
selves such marriages inevitably became incompatible, if not really 
distasteful, because some constitutional disease to which several 
members of the same family would in a few generations become 
subject would be still further intensified in the offspring. That is 
to say : the tendency to some particular disease inherited from 
each parent would doubly heighten that tendency in the offspring. 
Hence the " consanguine marriage" had to go. 

Natural Incest. 

In the further development of the race the two vital tempera- 
ments—the sanguine and the bilious — which, according to William 
Byrd Powell, were the primitive temperaments, became so intensi- 
fied that the marriage of two persons having those temperaments 
was incompatible, even if one was of the sanguine and the other 
of the bilious temperament ; in other words, such marriages be- 
came physically incestuous— they caused sterility or offspring of 
unbalanced mentality or unsound heal%— children possessing too 
much nervous intensity. Meanwhile, before any great mischief 
was produced on this account, two preternatural temperaments 
crept into the race under the influence of civilization — two non- 
vital temperaments, which could be blended with good results 
with the primitive temperaments. These were denominated by 
Powell, the well-known writer on the human temperaments, the 
"lymphatic" and the "encephalic" — the former the product of 
luxury and physical ease and the latter the outgrowth of certain 
occupations of the brain. But the union of these two non-vital 
temperaments is incompatible — naturally, if not legally, incest- 
uous. It is like the union of hybrids— fruitless ; or, if a slight 
admixture of the vital temperaments be present in one of the pair, 
and yet a percentage of less than one-third, insanity or idiocy or 
fatal disease is liable to affect the offspring. 

Now, all the laws growing out of the circumstances and condi- 
tions just mentioned must be recognized in any attempt to evolve 
a true sexual science. Nay, more : cognizance must be taken of 
another fact : In the higher nervous development of the race, 
magnetic adaptation must be considered. "Magnetic adaptation" 
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is the term I have used to designate the requisite congeniality of 
the respective auras emanating from the bodies of two indi- 
viduals. A better name might be suggested, but this will do for 
my purpose. 

RepetJjANT Poles. 

Nearly all educated and finely-organized persons have discov- 
ered that there are those to whom they are strongly attracted and 
others toward whom they feel an indescribable aversion. Except 
for unnecessarily consuming time many interesting instances 
might be related coming under my own observation wherein I 
have discovered marked inadaptation, in this regard, among 
married people. It has been known to cause the keenest suffer- 
ing. Instances have occurred wherein the approach of a magnet- 
ically-unadapted person would produce violent spasms. 

When, therefore, it is observed that there are problems affect- 
ing our marriage relations quite as complex and as difficult to 
adjust as those confronting us in other departments of sociology — 
such, for instance, as the conflicts arising between capital and 
labor, employer and employee, etc. — is it strange that people 
make mistakes in marriage and that they demand measures which 
shall enable them to correct those mistakes? Is it remarkable that 
different states have widely-different divorce laws, depending 
upon the education and the theological training of their citizens ? 
Is it to be deplored that the human family is evolving in its won- 
derful nervous system, which gives to man those attributes distin- 
guishing him from his cousins of the lower mammalia ? 

The greatest difficulty we encounter in putting two people 
together and holding them securely in that relation by the strong 
arm of the law is due to human growth — to nerve development. 
If people would remain stationary in character this thing could be 
managed much more easily. Comparatively few young people 
reach adult age with many lines of character in their smooth faces. 
The sculptor would find much less difficulty in putting them into 
an accurate bust at the age of twenty than at fifty. As character de- 
velops there is, under the most favorable circumstances, a change 
taking place in the person. If it occur simply in the lines of in- 
tellectual and moral growth there may keep pace with this change 
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a development of liberality and charity which will preserve a tol- 
erable degree of harmony. But if one develops in the path of 
greatness and the other shrinks in the direction of littleness, what 
will the result be then ? 

There are many unfortunate people who, figuratively speaking, 
act toward themselves like an insane sculptor who (we will im- 
agine) goes into his studio and, approaching a model on which he 
had expended much time and labor, should proceed to knock off 
the end of the nose, gouge out an eye, twist off an ear and end the 
work of disfiguration by making a pin-cushion of the head. Now, 
those who might have admired this model before it was thus dis- 
figured could not be blamed for running away from it after it had 
taken on such grotesque features. 

Hypothetic Illustrations. 

Even when the development of character is in the direction of 
goodness in both parties, such changes are liable to occur as to im- 
peril harmony. Look, for instance, at this club : its members are 
educated and each has at heart, in an unusual degree, a desire to 
see better human stock and a better environment. But — as you 
all doubtless know— it has actually been called "an intellectual 
bear garden." One visiting it for the first time on some occasions 
would suppose that a police force would have to be called in 
before the conclusion of the exercises to keep its members from 
doing to each other what the insane sculptor was depicted to have 
done to his model. Suppose for a moment that you were to pair 
off in matrimony— our able and amiable president with the face- 
tious Mr. King ; the mild-mannered Mr. Pink with the irrepressi- 
ble Mr. Cohen ; our able Liberal champion, Mr. Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, with the vivacious hygienist, Dr. Dio Lewis, and our 
anarchal friend, Mr. Putnam, with the social democrat, Mr. Lang- 
erfeldt — and so on ; the nicest transformations and adjustments in 
the way of sex would not save them from family jars, nor from 
ultimate divorce ! 

It is only in the ranks of the stolid, in the tribes of creatures 
just emerging from barbarism, that a couple can be found who can 
get along together simply because one is a man and the other a 
woman— or, rather, because one is a male and the other a female, 
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for such immature beings do not deserve to be called "men " and 
"women." 

I therefore submit that at this stage of human progress an open 
field for education and individual development fails to make peo- 
ple conciliatory and harmonious. Perhaps Universology is to be 
the crowning discovery for realizing this desirable end. 

Divorce Increases with Intelligence. 

It is unwittingly conceded by the anti-divorce party that 
divorces are most common in New-England and on the Western 
Reserve in Ohio— that is to say, in the most-highly-educated re- 
gions of the United States. Dr. Dix, in his letter to The Tribune, 
March 10, 1883, quotes the Bishop of Connecticut as saying that 
in 1878 there were two thousand one hundred and thirteen 
divorces in New-England, making a larger ratio in proportion to 
the population than in France in the days of the Eevolution, 
"though," ho adds, "far less than in the city of Paris." Dr. Dix 
himself speaks of the New-England States as "the centre of this 
moral cesspool." 

A writer in The Vermont Chronicle (Russell T. Hall, Esq.) 
communicates what he calls "certain disagreeable facts," which 
he thinks Congregationalists should "mark and inwardly digest." 
"The famous Western Reserve," he says, "comprises twelve 
counties in the northwestern corner of the state of Ohio and is 
occupied by a population (outside of Cleveland, Sandusky and 
Akron) of purer New-England blood than is anywhere else to be 
found in the United States, except Maine." "The people," says 
this writer, "are prosperous, well educated and regarded as virtu- 
ous and law-abiding. In politics Republican, in religion largely 
Congregational." "Four-fifths of our churches in Ohio," he is 
compelled to add, "are on the Reserve." Yet it is precisely in 
this region, Mr. Hall says, that social demoralization in respect to 
divorce "has reached its lowest depths." He then goes on to give 
some divorce statistics which he considers most unfortunate for 
this region and adds: "Under the same laws that prevail through- 
out the state the Reserve counties furnish nearly twice as many 
suits for divorce, and divorces, too, in proportion to marriages, as 
the rest of the state ; nor can this unwelcome result," he con- 
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tinues, "be explained by the existence of a large city on the 
Reserve. Cuyahoga County, in which Cleveland is situated, has a 
large foreign population, but its proportion of divorces to marri- 
ages is, for the two years, one to nine and nine- tenths, which is 
bad enough, but Ashtabula, the home of Giddings and Wade, is 
still worse. There is no large town in that county — its people are 
almost exclusively agricultural and of New-England origin — yet 
its rate is one to eight and five-tenths. Lake County, also agricul- 
tural and of purely New-England origin, reaches the lowest depths 
I have ever seen reported," says Mr. Hall; "divorce suits bear to 
marriages the proportion of one to six and two-tenths, and divorces 
one to seven and four-tenths. "What a state of things would ex- 
ist," exclaims this writer in his letter to the excellent The 
Vermont Chronicle, "if these counties were a separate state and 
could frame their own divorce laws ! " He concludes by saying : 
" There are counties in the state which have records as bright as 
that of the Reserve is dark. Gallia, for instance, peopled by 
"Welshmen and Southerners mainly, almost entirely without New- 
England blood, had but one divorce to fifty marriages in these two 
years. Coshocton, also without New-England elements of popula- 
tion, shows arate of but one in forty-seven and two-tenths." 

Facts and Figubes Pkove It. 

So it seems that figures prove precisely what I asserted — that 
divorces will most frequently occur where people know the most 
or where the brain and nervous system obtain their highest devel- 
opment. But it is not alone in this surrender of a battalion of 
damaging facts that the Divorce Reform League weakens its lines 
of defense. Its secretary, Mr. Samuel W. Dilk, in his letter to 
The Tribune, dated Rutland, Vt., April 18, 1883, gives Massachu- 
setts the credit of being the best American state in respect to 
divorce, whose figures are known. Of the New-England States, 
according to Dr. Dix, " little Rhody " shows the worst record— one 
divorce to every one thousand one hundred and forty-one inhabi- 
tants ; while Massachusetts divorces only one for every two thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-one. The explanation of this 
fact doubtless lies in the more stringent divorce laws of Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts is somewhat noted for its strictness in 
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this regard, due probably to the gilt-edged "culture" of the 
"Hub." And still, in the face of these comparatively-excellent 
statistics in favor of Massachusetts, the secretary of the Reform 
League tells us that in that glorious old commonwealth, in a period 
of twenty years, "convictions for various crimes against chasity 
(with two exceptions in one county, that only prove the rule) far 
outran the increase of crime in general ! " I have quoted his exact 
language. So here is one of our best states, in its lowest rate of 
divorces and in the stringency of its divorce law, and still one of 
the worst in its crimes against chastity— a revelation quite in 
keeping with the well-known fact that among Catholic nations — 
where divorce is not permitted for any reason— similar alleged 
crimes are far more prevalent than in the United States, where di- 
vorce laws are condemned for their shameful laxity. 

Uniform Divoece Laws — Centralization. 

The effort now being made by the Divorce Reform League and 
those in sympathy with it is not only for more stringent laws but 
also for uniform laws throughout the United States and its terri- 
tories. One who becomes interested in the investigation of the 
marriage and divorce question is struck with the peculiar existing 
diversity of the State regulations and is liable, before looking at 
all the consequences, to declare himself in favor of a uniform 
National divorce law. I confess I did about a dozen years ago. 
But one cannot be a consistent upholder of the good, old Jeffer- 
sonian policy and take such a position. Under the plan of gov- 
ernment strongly urged by Alexander Hamilton, during the revo- 
lutionary period, such a measure would be entirely practicable. 
There is liable to be a split here in both the Divorce Reform 
League and among those who support liberal divorce statutes. 
That is to say : many who now favor the National measure will 
drop out of the league when they discover that it carries them in 
the direction of centralization ; and it is possible that there are 
those of the Liberal party who may think they see some advan- 
tages in granting such powers to the National government. 

David G. Croly, Esq., in a remarkable letter to John Swinton's 
Paper, December 2, 1883, uses the following language : 
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"There have been marvelous developments in all departments 
of human activity since 1787, but the changed conditions have 
not left their full impress upon the organic law of the nation. A 
century ago the democratic sentiment revolted at all governmental 
interference. The eighteenth century philosophic reformers 
found spread upon the statute books enactments made by kings, 
aristocrats and priests, which were designed to oppress, plunder 
and demoralize the mass of the community. Hence the inference 
that all government was a peril to human liberty and the pros- 
perity of the people. 'Let us return to a state of nature,' said 
Rousseau. The Jeffersonian democracy, whose aim was to limit 
the powers of the central government, was brought into existence 
amid this indignation against the abuses of organized power." 

"But," continues Mr. Croly, "the democracy of the nineteenth 
century is based upon a different conception. The powers of the 
government, when wielded by kings, nobles and priests, were very 
beneficial to those classes, although pernicious in their oppression 
upon the business of the working community. The social demo- 
crat of Europe and America believes in government. 'If,' he 
says, ' the central authority has been good for kings, nobles and 
priests, why should it not be still more potent for good if wielded 
by the people for the people ? ' Hence John Swinton's nine prop- 
ositions, all looking toward the exercise of new powers by the great 
corporation of the nation." 

American Safeguards Imperilled. 

The reply to this is sufficiently grave when it can be said that 
a change made in a single particular by granting unusual powers 
to the National government overturns the original American Re- 
public, with all the safeguards erected about it by Jefferson, 
.Franklin, Paine and other founders of our institutions. They 
would be as completely changed as if by revolution. It would in- 
deed be a revolution which the American freeman would some- 
time in the sadness of his heart pronounce a lamentable mistake. 

The safeguards which are associated with the name of Thomas 
Jefferson were established after protracted deliberation by men 
who had experienced the grinding oppression of centralized 
power. What kings, nobles and priests were able to do at the 
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time when onr forefathers revolted can be repeated by railroad 
monopolists and money-grabbers. But this is not the place to 
discuss this question. What I have said is only thrown in by 
way of protest. 

It is to be conceded that much can be brought forward on both 
sides of this question ; but we, who are so far removed from the 
scenes of that revolution which gave birth to this great republic, 
should refer to the discussions of the patriot fathers and study 
them well before making a change so far-reaching in its possible 
results. Our State governments are getting big enough to take 
care of our morals and everything else. They can take in hand 
the material support of the women, as proposed by Mrs. Sarah F. 
Norton in her admirable address before this club last Friday 
night, if such a step should be considered expedient They can 
even attend to all the interests of the social democrats if the latter 
will, by their votes, take possession of the State legislatures, with- 
out making it necessary to throw ourselves bodily into the grasp 
of the great National octopus. 

Another Wat Out of the Difficulty. 

In regard to a uniform divorce law Richard Busteed, jr., makes 
the best suggestion — if uniformity be indeed desirable. He pro- 
poses that a committee be appointed by the Legislature of the 
State of New-York to request the Governor to seek the co-operation 
of the governors of the several states to bring about a convention 
composed of delegates appointed by the governors or by the legis- 
latures of the respective states to devise and prepare an equitable, 
consistent and uniform divorce law for all the states — or, at least, 
for as many of them as will be willing to adopt it. Francis H. 
Olmstead says of a measure of this kind, that "it is scarcely rea- 
sonable to suppose that Maine and South Carolina could unite on 
one common ground in respect to the divorce policy " ; and he 
further says that ' « the position of New-York and Connecticut to- 
ward each other differs in no essential particular from that of 
England and Scotland, where for generations very different sys- 
tems of laws in these respects have been in force side by side." 
But he would not have New-York recognize marriages contracted 
in adjoining states by its own citizens for the express purpose of 
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evading its laws. The question of State rights and of delegating 
such a power to Congress, he thinks, would be quite enough to 
defeat the remedy proposed by those who are in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the passage of a uniform National 
divorce law. 

Judge Babeett's Opinion. 

Perhaps one of the most pronounced opinions on this point 
has been given by Judge Barrett, whose standing in the com- 
munity and judiciary ought to give it much force. "I do not be- 
lieve that an amendment to the Federal Constitution looking to 
that end should be attempted," says Judge Barrett. "I think," 
he still more emphatically remarks, "that such an amendment 
would be a dangerous precedent in the direction of centralization. 
I believe thoroughly in the doctrine of local government carried 
even to the smallest political sub- divisions, and these questions 
the individual states must settle for themselves. If the domestic 
relations are to be taken from State control and to become Federal 
questions, why not all other relations? Why not crimes? Why 
not parent and child ? guardian and ward? Why should there 
not be a uniform murder law ? a uniform punishment therefor ? 
If we permit the entering wedge, where is it to end ? " 

"But let one State, like New- York," continues Judge Barrett, 
" take an advanced scientific position — let it formulate a scientific, 
harmonious, homogeneous system of marriage and divorce — and 
it will not be long before the other states will be adopting similar 
systems." 

All of which is very common-senseful. 

We are living in an era of law, and there will doubtless soon 
be some new legislation to regulate divorce and to limit, if possi- 
ble, the frequency of divorce. 

Judge Cooley has been quoted as saying: "There are three 
parties to every divorce proceeding : the husband, the wife and the 
State ; the first two parties representing their respective interests ; 
the State concerned to guard the morals of its citizens by taking 
care that neither by collusion or otherwise shall divorce be allowed 
under such circumstances as to reduce marriage to a mere tempo- 
rary arrangement of convenience and passion." 
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A Scientific Plan. 

If this is to be the policy of oar State I feel like urging the 
adoption of the plan I proposed in my "Medical Common Sense" 
twenty-five years ago. It was considered to be a little in advance of 
the times then ; but possibly public opinion may be ready now to 
entertain it. For myself I will say that I have tried to keep step 
to the music and have been marching on, so that the measure I so 
long ago proposed looks in the distance like a moss-grown mile- 
stone. But I submit that it is just the thing for the times. The 
people of Australia are discussing it. An intelligent newspaper 
writer in New South "Wales who is advocating it is fair enough to 
give credit for it to my work. The plan is briefly this : 

Do away with the present system of legalizing marriage and 
substitute therefor a board of physiologists well versed in the sci- 
ences of temperaments, physiognomy and phrenology, composed 
of an equal number of men and women, whose function shall con- 
sist in the power to examine into the mental and physical charac- 
teristics of candidates for matrimony ; to grant or refuse marriage 
licenses according to the congeniality of the parties presenting 
themselves, and to grant divorces to those who are miserably 
mated in wedlock. A board of this character should- have its sit- 
tings at stated periods in every county seat in the state or the dis- 
trict to which it belongs. 

For reasons which will appear farther on I would have a provi- 
sion added that no man under thirty or woman under twenty-five 
should become a parent without a license from this board. 

If measures like these should be adopted it would be safe 
enough to allow the back door of marriage to stand wide open. In 
other words, there would be no need of courts or referees, as all 
questions relating to the expediencey of divorce in a given case, 
and to a proper division of property, could well be left to such 
an intelligent body of arbitrators, as the marriage and divorcing 
board would really be. 

Alfred E. Giles, Esq., of Massachusetts, is my authority for 
saying that in Switzerland, "near to where Humboldt lived, di- 
vorce by mutual consent is now permitted by recent legislation." 
Here in New- York, according to Judge Barrett, "a man and 
woman, sitting together ia a room, with no witnesses present, 
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agree to take each other for husband and wife, and afterward they 
live together and pass before their neighbors as such — that is mar- 
riage with us." He further remarks : " We call marriage a ' civil 
contract ' and we permit it to be entered into as informally as any 
contract that can be named. But when we come to a dissolution 
of the contract of marriage — divorce — we say that it shall be for 
one cause. In other words, when we are looking at the marriage 
itself we consider it a civil contract ; when we are looking at the 
dissolution of it we consider it a sacrament. We should," says 
Judge Barrett, « ' be consistent. If the laws are to regard a mar- 
riage in the light of religion and as a sacrament, then divorce is • 
properly considered in the same aspect. But if marriage is solely 
and simply a civil contract in the eye of our law, then we should 
so regard it when we make laws for its dissolution." 

Which, I would ask, is the most sensible thin ' to do, all things 
considered, to continue the present practice of having all front 
windows and doors open, with the back ones bolted and barred, 
or to reverse this policy ? 

Clergymen Favor a Licensing Bureau. 

A Tribune reporter has interviewed quite a large number of 
clergymen and has found that the Rev. Drs. Taylor, Armitage, 
Hall, Collyer, Booth and Talmage all favor a licensing bureau for 
the purpose of protecting the entrance into matrimony. 

The old Albany Argus says : " Most of the evils in matrimony 
come of unions which should never have been formed. Society 
finds the divorce question a problem created by its own wrong- 
doing. The augmenting means devised to undo marriages are a 
reflection on the heedlessness with which they are contracted." 

An editorial in The Tribune of October 21, 1883, contained 
this passage : "To stop divorce by passing resolutions or damna- 
tory laws against it is like dosing a typhoid patient with tonics 
while the poisonous drain is belching forth death underneath his 
bed. The real evil lies in the false marriages— whose victims 
seek remedy in divorce." 

Referring again to the views of the clergymen quoted, what is 
to be expected of a marriage bureau unless it acts upon some 
sensible and scientific plan like the one I have proposed? No one 
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of the ministers quoted suggested any particular plan — or, at 
least, none was mentioned by the reporter. To create an addi- 
tional place for a figurehead having what is called "political influ- 
ence," with a corps of clerks who will only automatically ask some 
set questions and then issue a certificate of consent or refusal, 
would be farcical in the extreme. To create a board such as I have 
suggested to guard the gateway to marriage would certainly be far 
preferable to the matrimonial trap now in vogue. 

A National Advisory Commission. 

In reciprocal relations with such State bureaus I would also 
suggest a National advisory commission having a similar relation 
to society at large that the National Agricultural Bureau sustains 
to the tillers of the soil. The function of such a commission 
should be to gather facts bearing upon hereditary transmission, 
prenatal influences, and even the care of infants. And then tracts 
should be issued by the million giving the best scientific informa- 
tion attainable relating to these important matters. See what the 
Fish Commission has effected. It is doing surprising things in 
stocking brooks, ponds, lakes and rivers with the most valuable 
of food fishes ; it is making crossings in the fish hatcheries which 
are greatly improving salmon, brook-trout and other varieties. 
Our exhibit not long ago at the Berlin Fish Exhibition attracted 
the attention and admiration of all our foreign neighbors, and, if 
I remember rightly, it was said to excel all other exhibits. 

So, after producing the finest fishes that ever swam the sea 
and the fastest trotters on the turf we turn to our own neglected 
homes — our cherished firesides — to find an imperfect breed of 
children, not one-half of whom outlive the age of infancy. This 
is a shame— a burning disgrace to our civilization. Samuel Koyce, 
in his book entitled "Deterioration and Eace Education," says 
that in New-York City the average mortality of children under five 
years of age is over fifty per cent. , and that among the most desti- 
tute at Manchester, England, of twenty-one thousand children 
born twenty thousand seven hundred die before they reach five 
years. 
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The New National Cabinet Pboposed. 

Mr. Croly, in his letter to John Swinton's Paper, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, proposes a new national constitu- 
tional convention, and he would remodel the Cabinet to represent 
industry rather than war or law. He would have a Secretary of 
Labor, Secretary of Transportation, Secretary of Commerce, Sec- 
retary of Manufactures, Secretary of Mining, Secretary of Educa- 
tion and Secretary of Statistics. "At present," he says, "the 
vital interests of the country, including those of labor, trade and 
transportation, have no voice in the highest council of the nation." 
For reasons already given considerably at length most of us would 
not like to see the old Constitution very much metamorphosed, 
but a Cabinet such as Mr. Croly suggests, with a Secretary of Mar- 
riage added, would be a great improvement on our present one, 
provided the secretaryships were to be limited in their respective 
functions, so as to allow State rights to remain intact. Those sec- 
retaries having to do with matters properly coming under the 
jurisdiction of the State could be simply advisory, and in this 
capacity alone they could be of wonderful assistance in gathering 
and distributing valuable and useful information among the 
people. No one would object to the National government turning 
itself into a monster Santa Claus to put plums into our stockings, 
if it can be done constitutionally and without upsetting every- 
thing. 

Such radical changes in the Federal Government, however, are 
not at all necessary to carry out the idea of marriage bureaus for 
gathering and distributing knowledge, for issuing marriage 
licenses and for granting divorces. The states could attend to this 
business independent of any aid from the National government, 
and it would be a great step in advance of what has been thus far 
attempted in the way of regulating marriage and parentage by 
law. It would be the difference between intelligent and purblind 
interference. In what particular would it not provide exactly 
what Judge Barrett recommends when he says: "Let one State, 
like New-York, take an advanced scientific position; let it formu- 
late a scientific, harmonious, homogeneous system of marriage and 
divorce." 
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Eablt Mabbiage but Late Parentage. 

Now, let me tell you why I would include a clause that no man 
under thirty or woman under the age of twenty-five should be per- 
mitted to undertake the responsibilities of parentage: 

First— Because hardly any person attains his or her full phys- 
ical development before reaching the respective ages named ; 

Second — Few acquire the experience requisite for wise parent- 
age before reaching the ages suggested; 

Third — Early marriages ought to be encouraged to forestall the 
secret vices which so often ruin the mind and body of our youth. 
Every physician in a practice like mine, extending throughout the 
states, and even into other countries — and there are many such — 
is appalled at the widespread ravages of solitary vice. The physi- 
cian in family practice sees something of this evil, but has not the 
opportunity of the specialist to learn what is going on in this dark 
field of misguided passion and ignorance. Such secrets are seldom 
confided to the family physician. As many emphatically remark, 
they would rather die than have their family physician know the 
real cause of their sufferings. Hence, when the specialist prints 
something to warn the youth of the results of evil habits, there are 
old practitioners who shake their wise-looking heads and gravely 
say that "the statements of the specialist are greatly exaggerated." 
But I am here to assure you that the half is not told. Nor would 
it in the present state of the public mind be permitted to be. 
Parents failing to early establish confidential relations with their 
children— as they should do— are as skeptical as the old family 
doctor; but they generally get their eyes partly open before a large 
family of children reaches the threshold of manhood, when they 
are compelled to take one who has for some reason suffered greater 
injuries than the rest to the home physician or the distant spe- 
cialist. Others of the circle perhaps have taken their cases in 
their own hands and have consulted far-off doctors, who will not 
let the old folks know of their terrible suffering and of the cause 
which led to it. There is not an extensive specialist in the United 
States to-day having a practice which reaches out by mail and ex- 
press to remote localities who could not bear astounding testimony 
to what I assert. 
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Common-Law Ages for Makbiage. 

Common law — which, doubtless, arose from intelligent instinct 
if not superior intelligence— provides for the needs of the race by 
allowing marriage to take place at the age of fourteen for boys and 
twelve for girls. This is the law at this moment in this state. 
, "These," remarks a writer, " are the ages of puberty for matrimo- 
nial purposes at the common law." In North Carolina boys must 
be sixteen and girls fourteen, according to a special enactment 
peculiar to that State; and in Iowa the law requires that the boys 
must be eighteen and the girls fourteen before they can enter mar- 
riage. Common law seems to be based on nature and common 
sense ; but the statutes of Iowa and North Carolina are purely 
arbitrary and have nothing to sustain them except the whims of 
the law-makers who created them. It would cost a parent no more 
to feed, clothe and school a child that is married than one that is 
unmarried — provided children are not born to the young married 
people, who could continue to live separately with their respective 
parents or together spend one-half the year at each family home — 
the latter plan, perhaps, being preferable. The licensing board, 
if it performed its duty, would not grant a license for parentage 
until the young folks could fulfill all the requisite conditions. 
They would need to be fully developed physically themselves to 
endow offspring with a good physique. They would need to 
possess independent means of their own to provide for the care of 
offspring, etc. 

And now I reach the old-time "fourthly" we so often used to 
hear from the country pulpit. You will bear in mind we are con- 
sidering why young people should not be permitted to assume the 
responsibilities of parentage even though they be married: 

Fourth, then — Because divorce ought to be encouraged until 
just entering upon mature family life. If no one were permitted 
to bear children until reaching the respective ages named (thirty 
and twenty-five) there would be a tolerable degree of certainty 
that the couple would carry through and raise a promising family 
of children before any serious matrimonial differences arose to 
poison the atmosphere of the home circle. 
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The Experience that to Milton seemed Advantageous. 

Milton, in his "Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce," says: 
"The soberest and best-governed men are least practised in these 
affairs; and who knows not that the bashful muteness of a virgin 
may oftentimes hide all the unioveliness and natural sloth which 
is really unfit for conversation ? 

"Nor is there that freedom of access granted or presumed as 
may suffice to a perfect discerning until too late. When any in- 
disposition is suspected what more usual than the persuasions of 
friends that acquaintance, as it increases, will mend all ? And, 
lastly, is it not strange that many who have spent their youth 
chastely are in some things not so quick-sighted, while they haste 
too eagerly to light the nuptial torch ? Nor is it, therefor, for a 
modest error that a man should forfeit so great a happiness and no 
charitable means to relieve him, since they who" have lived most 
loosely, by reason of their bold accustomings, prove most success- 
ful in their matches, because their wild affections, unsettling at 
will, have been so many divorces to teach them experience." 

We have here in Milton's wail much that is suggestive. The 
necessary experience to which he refers should be attainable 
without living loosely or at least disorderly; and it should be ac- 
quired no less by the young women than by the young men. 
They want to settle in life with the right husbands to become the 
fathers of their children just as much as the young men wish to 
secure congenial wives with which to found permanent and peace- 
ful homes. In Milton's time the comfort of the husband alone 
was considered. 

The Point where Law mat Interfere. 
i 

Here, then, in the matter of parentage, more than in any other 

phase of family life, has law the legitimate right to meddle. If it 

have any right at all within the sacred walls of the home, it is in 

dictating as to the quality of the children which are to come out 

of it. If it could so interfere as to insure "healthy minds in 

healthy bodies " to all the children coming into the world what it 

now costs for prisons, asylums, workhouses, sheriffs, constables 

and patrolmen would furnish more than sufficient means to set on 
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foot Mrs. Norton's novel project to place women under the protec- 
tion and support of the Government. 

" Chtld-maekeng. " 

Prom a remark dropped here last Friday night by our esteemed 
fellow, Dr. Lambert, it would appear that there is one man, at 
least — and one, too, well up with the times in matters relating to 
physiology — who denies an almost-universally-accepted belief that 
the foetus in the mother's womb is influenced in its mental and 
physical formation by the environment of that mother. 
• Professor E. E. Gunn, M. D. — well known to most of you as a 
successful teacher of the sciences relating to medicine and sur- 
gery, and who refuses to accept any theory which is not amply 
sustained by science — will recognize hardly anything else but 
prenatal influences as determining the mental and physical char- 
acter of the child in utero life. He has gathered a large array of* 
facts to sustain his theory, proving, as he thinks, conclusively 
that neither physical deformity nor insanity is inherited, but that 
all the examples seemingly supporting the hereditary idea come 
from the mother's mind — that they are actual instances of child- 
marking. 

Then, again, Mr. Albert Chavannes, of Tennessee (an interest- 
ing writer on the subject of heredity), while not denying wholly 
the effects of gestative influences, thinks they exercise but little 
power over the developing foetus as compared with what is taken 
from the ancestral stock. Neither the immediate father nor 
mother can by their own habits or methods of life greatly turn the 
child from a certain degree of fixed hereditary character descend- 
ing from a long line of ancestry. Good crossing, therefore, 
is what Mr. Chavannes recommends for the improvement of 
the race. 

Mr. Andrews would tell us that there is truth in each of these 
antagonistic view*?, and I should entirely agree with him. If eve* 
all the attainable facts are gathered and properly classified by the 
Institute of Heredity, or any other scientific body, it will be found 
that hereditary transmission, prenatal influences and crossing all 
perform their respective parts in this wonderful department of 
human life. 
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For this very reason, if there were no Qther, the State should 
take these matters in hand and establish a scientific bureau to call 
in and digest everything that can be obtained relating thereto. 
Then, through that great medium for the diffusion of knowledge, 
the modern printing press, the results should be printed in 
plainly-written tracts and scattered broadcast. Nothing, ultimately, 

j could be better than the free operation of the law of natural 
selection, in marriage, if the people be properly educated. Many 
of the rules which have been indicated respecting temperamental 
and magnetic adaptation would be instinctively followed if con- 
siderations of family, wealth, position, blind parental interference, 

• etc., did not so almost-universally intrude to turn men and women 
from the course of true union. 

The Plan would be Educational. 

Young people's marriages would be educational and, I repeat, 
would prepare them for the important step, on reaching mature 
age, of choosing their more permanent mates with which to under- 
take the responsible duties of parenthood. If associations formed 
at an early age vindicated the correctness of their selection so that 
both parties, on reaching the required ages, were satisfied to enter 
together upon the more-serious duties of marriage, that fact in 
itself would be a considerable guarantee that the children born to 
them would be creditable to their parents, blessings to society and 
worthy citizens of the state. If the temporary associations exhib- 
ited unfitness between the married pair, posterity, the state and 
society — and even the immediate parties themselves, would be 
greatly benefited if they would ask for a bill of divorce from the 
board which would have the power to grant it. 

I have said that young people's marriages would be educa- 
tional. I would have them instructed under the parental roof in 
sexual manners as well as in table manners; in sexual moderation 
as well as in frugality and temperate eating and drinking. As it 
is, young husbands are sexual barbarians, and young wives, who 
boast that they know nothing about sexual matters, are their blind 
and suffering victims; offspring come hastening along, the fruits 
of barbarities which would put to blush the outside barbarian — 
the real child of Nature ! 
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Of course, the inauguration of such a system of society as I 
have only briefly outlined would entirely reverse the present 
short-sighted policy which sends a physician to the penitentiary or 
fines him five thousand dollars if he prescribes what John Stuart 
Mill very aptly termed "prudential checks to the family." All 
this would be changed, and I should not be compelled, as I once 
was, to refuse all aid to a wife whoso husband had just been lib- 
erated from seventeen months' confinement in an insane asylum. 
The good woman sought my advice because she feared her hus- 
band's insanity might return if she denied him what in our high- 
toned civilization are termed "marital rights." She had already 
a large family of sickly children — a half-dozen or more — all fit 
subjects for the doctor. 

A board of physiologists in every large county or senatorial 
district who should develop a science of sexual physiology; perfect 
a science of temperamentology; learn all that can be ascertained 
about the laws governing magnetic adaptation; become thoroughly 
conversant with all that can be discovered in regard to heredity, 
prenatal influences and desirable crossings ; interest itself in 
making known the best "prudential checks" Science can devise; 
attend to licensing marriage and parentage; granting divorces 
when occasion requires, and issuing tracts by the millions for the 
instruction of the masses in what has more to do with the health 
and happiness of the human family than anything else on earth, 
would be the entering wedge and the initiatory work for ushering 
in that millenium of social freedom which has been the dream of 
all the master minds of modern times, including Humboldt, John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Robert Dale Owen, our own Stephen 
Pearl Andrews and T. B. Wakeman, and a host of others whose 
names and writings are familiar to you all. 

Testimony op Wise and Good Minds. 

Theodore Parker (whose life was so orderly and cleanly that no 
enemy could attack it), in speaking of the Southern blacks in the 
times of slavery, said they had " no marriage form; the whole was 
voluntary; but separations almost never took place" — a remark 
which can hardly be made now since our existing marriage system 
has been urged upon them. Mr. Parker also instanced the Osage 
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Indians, remarking that though they "knew nothing of divorce 
there was no law or custom to prevent it. If intercourse were 
more free in social life," added this noted preacher, "I doubt not 
that marriage would be happier and divorces more rare. What a 
deal of prudery," he exclaims, "there is about the matter in New- 
England!" 

Jeremy Bentham said: "A condition requiring the continu- 
ance of marriage notwithstanding a change in the feelings of the 
parties is absurd, shocking and contrary to humanity." 

Alexander von Humboldt, the man of colossal mind, expressed 
his opinion in these words: " Marriage has this peculiarity : that 
its objects are frustrated when the feelings of the parties are not 
in harmony with it and should require nothing but the declared 
will of either party to dissolve it.'" 

Robert Dale Owen's Protest. 

One of the most eloquent and touching protests against the ex- 
isting order of things was the contract of matrimonial union 
entered into between Robert Dale Owen, the great and good man, 
with Miss Mary Jane Robinson, on April 12, 1832. No one per- 
formed a ceremony. The contract was simply drawn up and 
signed by the two interested parties. Here it is: 

"We contract a legal marriage, not because we deem the cere- 
mony necessary to us, or useful, in a rational state of public 
opinion, to society, but because if we become companions without 
a legal ceremony we should either be compelled to a series of dis- 
simulation, which we both dislike, or be perpetually exposed to 
annoyances originating in a public opinion which is powerful, 
though unenlightened, and whose power, though we do not fear or 
respect it, we do not perceive the utility of unnecessarily braving. 
We desire a tranquil life in so far as it can be obtained without a 
sacrifice of principle. * * * The ceremony, too, involves not 
the necessity of making promises regarding that over which we 
have no control — the state of human affections in the distant 
future; nor of repeating forms which wo deem offensive, inasmuch 
as they outrage the principles of human liberty and equality by 
conferring rights and imposing duties unequally on the sexes. * 
* * Of the unjust rights which, in virtue of this ceremony, an 
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iniquitous law tacitly gives me over the person "aikLproperty of 
another, I cannot legally but I can morally divest myself. And I 
hereby distinctly and emphatically declare that I consider myself, 
and earnestly desire to be considered by others, as utterly divested 
now, and during the rest of my life, of any such rights — the bar- 
barous relics of a feudal and despotic system, soon destined, in 
the onward course of improvement, to be wholly swept away, and 
the existence of which is a tacit insult to the good sense and good 
feeling of the present comparatively-civilized age." 

"This remarkable covenant," says his biographer, "was kept 
with religious fidelity until the death of Mrs. Owen in 1871 — 
nearly forty years after ! " I have personally known of several 
similar marriages, and I know of none that has brought scandal to 
the home or to society. Of course, the parties to them were intel- 
ligent — far above the average man and woman. But their example 
teaches what is possible when personal integrity, education and 
an unemasculated physiological science abound. 

Closing "Wobds. 

Another hour might be profitably spent in quoting from the 
mental giants who have given the world unequivocally to under- 
stand how they regard marriage and divorce ; but what has been 
presented will suffice for my purpose. All whom I have named — 
and many others, almost if not quite as prominent in the world of 
letters— have uttered sentiments on this subjects which would 
greatly shock the conservative mind, and what they have said has 
been percolating through our literature, seasoning it with truth, 
and giving to receptive minds a new inspiration. We shall be 
likely to hear from some of these prophets of progress to-night. 
Probably there is not a man on our planet to-day who has given so 
much laborious attention to this department of sociology as our 
fellow-member, Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews. 

To the myopic vision, leading minds do not lead. I repeat, 
that to those who see but little ways great minds produce no im- 
mediate impression on the age in which they live. The large and 
powerful tugboats, with their long lines of schooners, barges and 
canal-boats, move steadily and dreamily along as they approach 
our harbor from distant ports and slowly push their way up into 
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our rivers, while the little ones, with bristling activity, steam 
hither and thither, delivering their light freights, looking for all 
the world as if they were doing the entire business. But the 
larger ones, warily watching the favoring tides for floating their 
immense burdens, as they near their destination cause every busi- 
ness circle to pulsate, every centre of commerce to thrill; as they, 
day after day, discharge their endless cargoes civilization for thou- 
sands of miles around experiences a new impulse and vast popu- 
lations, reaching away inland, are enriched by their long and 
patient labors. 

Leaving your intelligent minds to turn from the busy haunts 
of commerce, into which this simile has for the moment led you, 
to the world of ideas, to make the application, I close with a 
"Thank you" for your kind attention. 
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<JTF^O THOSE who do not know the habits of the Manhattan Liberal 

f^S? Clu ^ * fc 8 ^ ou ^ De stated that after a lecturer concludes his address, 
Y occupying usually one hour, he is stretched on the dissecting table by 
a the fellows of the club, who lay him and his subject open to the bone and 
marrow. If any osseous changes, abnormal growths, faulty tissue or lesions 
of any kind can be found these discoveries are magnified by the microscopic 
vision of the critic, till the lecturer appears like a literary fossil or an intellect- 
ual crank, if the former is not too soon brought down by the gavel of the 
president, who limits the individual holding the scalpel to •* time," that time 
being fixed by the rules of the club to ten minutes. At the conclusion of the 
foregoing address, therefore, many members of the club entered into the 
debate which followed. 

Dr. CALEB S. WEEKS expressed himself as mainly in accord with the 
ideas advanced by the lecturer, but he did not quite see how magnetic adapta- 
tion could be determined by any scientific yardstick. He considered our whole 
system of morals wrong when it was sought to belittle the love which arose 
from passional attraction. We were undertaking to conduct marriage with a 
sort of brotherly and sisterly love, instead of allowing those factors to come in 
which Nature insisted upon. He thought there should be more respect taught 
for the mating passion, and he thought, in grappling with subjects of this 
kind, Liberals showed a daintiness which did not well become them ; they 
seemed indeed like half- hatched Liberals who were going about with their 
shells on their backs. He spoke of the tendency, under our present unnatural 
methods, of people to marry regardless of temperamental adaptation and of 
the results of such carelessness upon offspring. We did not achieve the best 
fruits possible in reproduction. 

Prop. ECCLES thought there were many obstacles to the realization of 
the lecturer's scheme. He occupied a position antipodal to that of Dr. Foote 
and did not believe in having young people devote ten or fifteen years in ex- 
perimenting in their love relations before settling down to staid matrimonial 
life. Every student of gynecology —even the lecturer himself— would admit 
39 
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that in attending to patients affected with certain local ailments all those feel- 
ings so natural to most people were entirely absent. The organs involved 
were treated as if they were hands or feet or other less secluded parts of the 
body. Young people, therefore, brought np with that familiarity to each other 
proposed by Dr. Foote would lose all interest in those organs and functions 
which distinguish the sexes. The whole matter would become monotonous 
and they would lose their enthusiasm. He also objected to the proposition 
that " prudential checks to the family" were desirable. Already intelligent 
people, who knew how, in a measure, to control childbearing, were seeking to 
shirk the responsibilities of parentage, and the less intelligent and less thrifty 
were populating our country. He considered this state of things a great evil 
and he thought it should not be encouraged or abetted. Prof. Eccles is a rapid 
speaker and many other good things were said by him which none but a pho- 
nographer or stenographer could have well caught in notes which would have 
given either his language or thought. But these were the two most-prominent 
points made, as it seemed to the one who is making this brief report, and no 
attempt is made now to give anything more than the substance of Prof. 
Eccles's remarks upon them. 

Db. T. R. KINGET took the platform to corroborate pretty much all that 
had been offered by Dr. Foote. He considered that his own experience of 
over thirty years in the practice of medicine made him a competent witness to 
the truth of what the lecturer had said of the ruin young people were bringing 
upon themselves by the unnatural practices to which they were addicted and 
which grew out of the ignorance and misconception which pervaded the masses 
of the people in these matters. He criticised at some length Prof. Eccles's 
views regarding " prudential checks " and showed how necessary they were to 
limit the family to the means of the bread-winner who has to find food and 
clothing for its members. Moreover it was next to impossible to carry out any 
comprehensive plan for improving the human family by scientific breeding in 
the absence of them. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS next took the platform to criticise the 
lecture of the evening. He spoke, as usual, eloquently and learnedly, taking 
the ground that Dr. Foote had proposed quite too much law. He said it 
seemed like going back twenty-five or thirty years to take the platform to dis- 
cuss this subject. In his own mind it had been settled long ago. The lecture, 
however, had been a powerful presentation of the whole question, and it gave 
provocation to thought and comment. It had been said that the smarter folks 
were having few children and were leaving it for the less enlightened to popu- 
late the earth. For his own part he thought the more and the less intelligent 
should commingle; that by this process those occupying the lower planes of 
life would be enabled to come up higher. It would exercise an elevating influ- 
ence on offspring, giving to the nerveless more nerve and stamina and to the 
meaty and muscular more brain and intelligence. Mr. Andrews thought the 
social question was the one supreme question and that all reforms tended 
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directly or indirectly to bring it to the front. All would finally merge into some 
form of socialism. "Socialism," said the speaker, with emphasis, '* is the 
rising fact. Dr. Foote is too mnch on the side of law. Such matters could 
not be entrusted to legally-appointed boards. We want more rather than less 
freedom in these matters. Morality was a question of geography and had no 
universal standard. In the state of New- York a man might have twenty wives 
if not married to more than one of them, and a woman might have as many 
husbands under the same conditions, and that, too, without the violation of 
law; while in Massachusetts a man or woman found to be thus encumbered 
would be sent to the penitentiary." 

Dr. LAMBERT was the last to take the platform and proceeded to pre- 
sent some observations of his own. He still persisted in offering evidence 
that the mind of the mother during pregnancy did not influence the mental and 
physical characteristics of the offspring. He thought if there be any question 
in the matter it ought to be settled beyond doubt. In the talk about tempera- 
mental adaptation there was likely to be some mistake. Many years ago the 
percentage of divorces on the Western Reserve, in Ohio, was greater than now 
and it was due in large measure to blue eyes on one side and brown eyes on 
the other. He said that the judge of a divorce court in England had reported 
that generally the applicants for divorce were blue-eyed or gray-eyed, while the 
respondents were usually brown-eyed. He would advise womeii with brown 
eyes not to marry men with blue or gray eyes, and he would also give it as the 
result of his observations that it was not favorable to matrimonial happiness 
for one of a long-lived race to unite with one coming from a short-lived family. 
He thought that carelessness on this point led to matrimonial infelicity. 

DB. FOOTE •R'F.PTXR.q TO TTTS CETTICS. 

Dr. FOOTE was allowed twenty minutes to reply to his critics and re- 
marked that we are only on the first round of the ladder in our ascent toward 
something tolerably certain bearing on the questions under discussion. There 
were some things, however, which were pretty well settled in the minds of the 
people already, and it would be difficult to make mothers' of large families be- 
lieve that their offspring had not been greatly affected by what are called " pre- 
natal influences." Mothers were the ones to decide these questions, and one 
of the objects of the parlor heredity meetings was to get at the real facts. 

The views of Mr. Chavannes on heredity, of Prof. Gnnn on prenatal in- 
fluences, and of others, including Dr. Lambert, who had extreme notions, 
should be investigated and the real truth evolved. In the matter of tempera- 
ments the lecturer had in his observations, which were somewhat extensive, 
found the rules laid down by Dr. Byrd Powell to be, in his opinion, nearly if 
not quite exact. But to find out anything we must take the first step, and it 
was quite time to begin, the various meetings and conventions of the Institute 
of Heredity affording excellent opportunity for so doing. 
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To the remark of Dr. Weeks that he did not know how any scientific law 
could be discovered to determine magnetic adaptation, Dr. Foote replied that 
if such a law did really exist, and facts went far to prove that it does, there 
will be some way devised for obtaining a knowledge of it. It is only necessary 
to find that there is in any department of investigation a half-revealed fact to 
lead some genius to get at the bottom of it and in time make everything bear- 
ing on it so clear that it can be easily understood. 

Prof. Eccles's criticism on the lecturer's proposition that young people 
should marry and have some guidance by the older ones in sexual manners 
would only commend it to the minds of many people. The mystery which 
society has sought to throw about the reproductive organs and processes has 
fostered what might well be called a ** sexual mania," under which a majority 
of young people are laboring. It would, therefore, appear to be the very step 
necessary to correct a great evil. There is no reason to fear that a perfect 
understanding of sexual physiology in all its relations to sex union would so 
destroy the romance of love as to make the sexual relation monotonous, as 
illustrated in the fact that medical practitioners and students do not escape 
the overpowering influence of the tender passion. To wear away some of the 
sharp edges of it and thereby render it safe to handle is a desirable rather than 
a hazardous undertaking, as illustrated by what Theodore Parker said of the 
Indians and the enslaved negroes. In this matter we need to return nearer to 
Nature, with all the additional guidance that can be obtained from Science. 

Prof. Eccles's fear that the earth will be populated by the profligate and 
uneducated if prudential checks to the family abound is purely imaginary. 
In addition to what Dr. Kinget had said, Dr. Foote would give his testimony, 
based on a large experience in this field of inquiry. He had found that the 
desire for motherhood was instinctive in all who were fit to become mothers, 
and even in many who were not. It was safe, at least, to leave the matter of 
reproduction to those who really desired to become parents rather than to the 
careless masses who were now bringing into the world, as creatures of acci- 
dent, offspring in every way unfitted for the struggles of life. The Doctor 
spoke of ignorant Catholic women who — by the rules of their church were 
bound not to resort to prevention, marriage being a sacrament and for the pur- 
pose of childbearing— had often applied to him for means to protect them- 
selves from excessive offspring. This inquiry would be more general if the 
laws did not discriminate against prudential and really-wise measures. With 
such means readily at hand it would be but natural for the poor and thriftless 
to resort to them to limit the size of the family; while the criminal classes 
would exterminate themselves by their use. To be more explicit, the sexual 
indulgencies of the latter are little less than sexual debaucheries, and as they 
care only for selfish indulgence they would be glad to escape the responsi- 
bilities which parentage naturally entails. Consequently, by the use of pre- 
ventatives, their race would run out. 

Every woman, Dr. Foote repeated, who is at all fit to become a mother, 
will, if she have opportunity, bear children, and only such a woman should. 
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All children born under maternal protest mast, in the very nature of things, 
be unfortunately born, and, if there be any troth in the doctrine of prenatal 
influences, undesired children must be unhappy children, cursed with dissatis- 
fied minds and usually handicapped still further with diseased bodies. The 
investigations now being made by those interested in the subject of heredity 
will throw a flood of light upon this whole subject. 

Dr. Foote knew that Dr. Kinget would feel compelled to agree with all 
that had been presented in the lecture revealing the unfortunate practices to 
which the young were addicted, and also with the position of the lecturer on 
prudential checks, inasmuch as Dr. Kinget had had extensive experience as 
well as himself in this department of medical investigation. Dr. K., being a 
specialist with large opportunities for observation in these matters, could con- 
scientiously bear testimony to the truth of what Dr. Foote had said on these 
two points. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews was reminded by the speaker of what he (Dr. 
Foote) had said in regard to the proposed legal measures beiDg as " moss- 
grown mile-stones which he himself had passed long ago." His object in 
bringing them forward at this time was because it was seriously thought by 
those who usually control the majority that more-stringent divorce laws should 
be enacted. If more-stringent laws are to be passed, then it was believed by 
Dr. Foote that they should take some such form as the measures he had sub- 
mitted. If we are to have more laws for the ostensible purpose of regulating 
sexual morals, he desired to have them so framed as to not only do some pres- 
ent good but with such provisions as should educate the people and prepare 
them for social freedom. 

Dr. Lambert, the last critic, had already received brief attention in the 
first paragraph containing Dr. Foote's replies to his critics. The subjects 
mentioned by Dr. L., if fully discussed, would occupy the attention of the club 
for more than one evening. 

The speaker desired to briefly touch upon some other objections usually 
made to his views and which had not been offered by the critics who had 
taken the platform. This was done under the following headings: 

Society's Estimate of Virginity. 

There are those .who affect to believe that young women who have been 
married in their girlhood will be quoted at a discount in the matrimonial 
market after reaching the age for permanent marriage. What a reflection this 
is upon the respectable widows of the land, if women are to be looked upon as 
if they had been somehow damaged if they have known man ! The real fact 
of the matter, however, is that widows are as well thought of as others; and 
among our society folk, who are about as whimsical and hypercritical in such 
matters as anybody, the widow has the entree of good society and is apt to 
receive as much attention as the maiden. If this can be under existing insti- 
tutions, it can certainly continue under the plan suggested. 
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Parentage Among the Young Only by License. 

By some it is .thought impracticable to enforce a law which would for. 
hid parentage without license. Probably such a measure would not be at- 
tended with complete success. But wherein do we have complete success in 
any measures looking to the control of such matters ? We are constantly 
having children born out of marriage, but I certainly would not ask that 
society should be more cruel toward young married people who might acci- 
dentally have offspring without license than is now shown toward unfortu- 
nate women who accidentally conceive outside of marriage. Tou have all 
observed how many women have suffered because of this law of society. 
Now it is simply proposed to change this sentiment by education, so that 
such odium or scorn shall be borne by the man as well as by the woman. 
Furthermore, there would be a tangible reason for a law licensing parentage. 
It would have for its object the avoidance of accidental, unbalanced, mal- 
formed and diseased children. These are what should be illegitimate in law 
and custom, and if any one thinks it hard on the innocent child, why has not 
this bit of humane feeling cropt out ere this when the social car of Juggernaut 
has been remorselessly drawn over the prostrate bodies of both mother and 
child, in all the years of our recollection— all for the sin of performing a per- 
fectly natural function without the license of the State ? All I propose is a 
change of base, and that change grounded in reason and common sense. 

The Libertine Under the Proposed Plan. 

We have a kind of creature in our civilization which, by common con- 
sent, is called the "libertine." The name is inappropriate because the word 
was originally a good one. But we are dealing with the character rather than 
the name. He is supremely selfish, takes his personal enjoyments wherever he 
can get them without caring how much suffering he entails upon others. Be- 
cause of the existence of a moral monstrosity of this character, conservative 
society would have stringent divorce laws to prevent such creatures from 
escaping the responsibility of their acts. But divorce laws will not restrain 
these marauders any more than a paste-board dam would hold back the waters 
of Niagara. If divorce laws are stringent they skip about without getting 
married, except the bolder ones, who now and then, but not often, are picked 
up for bigamy. Under easy divorce laws they would doubtless get married 
every time. But why hold such moral monstrosities in marriage ? There is 
nothing gained by it. Let the State once encourage the medical profession in 
devising and making known prudential checks to the family and this unfor- 
tunate breed would run out, for there is scarcely one of them that desires 
parentage. They ought, therefore, for the protection of society, to have every 
facility given them for the avoidance of children. The world can get along 
without their reproduction. How queer it is that the anti divorce folks want 
to hold this peculiar breed of beings in marriage where feelings of pride and 
the conditions about them encourage them in begetting their like! 
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But What of the Home? 

There are those who express great solicitude for the home unless we 
have stringent divorce laws. Now, you cannot break up'a genuine home if 
you try. There is too much cohesion in it. Affectional glue is the stickiest 
glue ever made and it often holds mistaken people together when it would be 
far better if they were to be taken apart. But when this affectional glue is 
absent and the family would disintegrate without the hoops of law it becomes 
a home quite unfit for children. Better break it up than to have more children 
horn into it. There is something far more threatening to the home than 
divorce. It is the cupidity of our rich men. In ancient times homes were prac- 
tically prevented from being formed by the monopoly of women by opulent 
polygamists who scoured the country and bought up all the good-looking girls; 
but now the home is threatened by the monopoly of land aDd the wherewithal 
to raise a family. Land and bread are quite as necessary with which to main- 
tain a well-ordered home as faithful wives and temperate husbands. In our 
large cities we have a few places on our most-fashionable streets which admit 
of the establishment of homes; but how is it in our cheap, unlighted fiats and 
tenement-houses, which fairly swarm with human beings ? We find in these 
no such home as the poet portrays or the moralist advocates. The true home 
has many factors: a sufficient number of square feet to give room for a grow- 
ing family; a domicile fitted with all modern conveniences and well lighted 
and aired; the divinity presiding double-headed— both male and female— not 
single headed and masculine only; and this human nest for younglings must 
be presided over by an affection so pure and strong as to require no legal patch- 
work to hold it together. A home which does not contain these elements of 
convenience, beauty, love and union has no business with the production 
and rearing of the young and may better be broken up through the disintegra- 
ting agencies existing within it than to be held together by the strong arm of 
the taw, to become a nest of vipers to prey upon society. A home held 
together only by law can only, in the nature of things, be a hotbed of vice, 
disease and undesirable progeny. It produces minds which can suffer all the 
horrors of delirium tremens without the aid of alcohol. It produces bodies 
which disease consumes as readily as the flames lick up storehouses of petro- 
leum. It is strange that our Capels, Dixes, and others like them, cannot see 
the swelling leach on the end of the nose as well as the mosquito in the angle 
of the eye ! 

At the end of Dr. Foote's closing address the Liberal Club adjourned. 
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( §fl T WAS Dr. Foote's intention, near the close of his opening address, 
gSnj to make more copious quotations from the great and advanced 
thinkers who have committed themselves on marriage and the sex ques- 
tion, which all will admit is inseparably connected with the subject under 
discussion ; but it was found that to do so would greatly exceed the 
hour accorded to the lecturer. The address having found its way into 
these printed pages the same objection cannot be offered, and this appen- 
dix is made to give place to a few notable extracts from well-known 
writers. The interested reader can look them over at his leisure. 

What is presented here by the eminent writers quoted is like so much 
valuable expert evidence which should be brought forward and given due 
weight when Marriage and Divorce are on trial. 

It is somewhat remarkable and worthy of especial notice that nearly 
all the great thinkers who have given attention to Sociology have uttered 
sentiments more or less in favor of entire social freedom. 

Not all who have spoken or written are quoted — only such matter has 
been used as could be hurriedly collected from memoranda in hand as 
this little brochure goes to press. There are hundreds of well-known 
writers whose bravery in this field of discussion entitles them to recog- 
nition in these pages; but want of time is the excuse which is offered 
for what would otherwise be a pleasant task— one which would give as 
much satisfaction to the compiler as to the reader. 
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KARL WM. VON HUMBOLDT. 

This great man, second only to hie renowned brother, Alexander, the 
personal friend of Schiller and Goethe, in his '* Sphere and Duties of Govern- 
ment," spoke boldly as follows : 

"The radical error of such policy appears to be, tha\ the law commands ; 
whereas such a relation cannot mould itself according to external arrange- 
ments, but depends wholly on inclination, and wherever coercion or guidance 
comes into collision with inclination they divert it still further from the 
proper path. Wherefore, it appears to me that the State should not only loosen 
the bonds in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to the citizen, but if I 
may apply the principles above stated (now .that I am not speaking of one of 
the many injurious consequences arising from restrictive State institutions— 
which are in tliis one especially noticeable), that it should entirely withdraw 
its active solicitude from the institution of matrimony, and both generally and 
in its particular modifications should rather leave it wholly to the free choice 
of the individuals and the various contracts they may enter into with respect 
to it. I should not be deterred from the adoption of this principle by the fear 
that all family relations might be disturbed or their manifestation in general 
impeded; for although such an apprehension might be justified by considera- 
tions of particular circumstances and localities, it could not be fairly enter- 
tained in an inquiry into the nature of men and states in general. For experi- 
ence frequently convinces us that just where law has imposed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds ; the idea of external coercion is one entirely 
foreign to an institution which, like matrimony, reposes only on inclination 
and an inward sense of duty ; and the results of such coercive institutions do 
not at all correspond to the designs in which they originate." 



THEODORE PARKER. 

The pure- character of this wonderful man grows brighter and brighter 
as the theological world grows up to the advanced doctrines he preached to 
immense audiences in Music Hall, Boston, thirty years ago. Turn to pages 
23, 24, of Vol. II of Weiss's "Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker," 
and you will find his views on marriage and divorce expressed as follows: 

" A whole marriage is when each portion of each person finds its satisfac- 
tion in the other ; a partial or fractional marriage when but a part is thus met. 
Hence there are whole marriages, half marriages, one-third marriages, and so 
on ad infinitum. Some times the unmarried portion is infinitesimal and 
neither party knows of the loss. Some times the married portion is infinitesi- 
mal and none knows of the marriage. 

" Some times by society, friends, good breeding, etc., the parties are so 
welded together that they cannot easily be sundered, but are yet only welded, 
not wedded. 

" Solitude is the trial of marriages ; for, if the shoe does not fit and you 
wear it but in going up-stairs to bed, you think little of the pinch ; but when 
it must be worn all day for travel and for rest, with never a change, if it be not 
completely accommodated to the foot it will in the end gall you sorely. 

"All marriages that I have ever known, or almost all, are fragmentary. 
If I read aright, a perfect and entire marriage can only take place between 
equals, or, at least, equivalents. 
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" I know a man whose wife has not passion sentiment enough, bat the pas- 
sional part of marriage is hateful to her. In this point, then, the man is not 
married. I know many where in soul there is no equivalent, and in soul the 
man is not married. So with intellect, affection, benevolence, etc. A man not 
mated or a woman not mated seeks, sorrowing, the other half, and wanders up 
and down without rest. Most men are married only in their philoprogenitive 
ness or their acquisitiveness— perhaps in their amativeness. 

" Marriage is mainly a discipline to most men ; to few is it mainly an en- 
Joyment. A man's courtship often begins after his marriage, and he tries to 
piece out a wife— a little here and a little there. With women the case is worse 
still. To a sluggish nature this is a slight thing. He wants to sleep— and 
sleeps. But to a great, active soul it must be a terrible curse. 

"A man marries a wife far superior to himself. He cannot carry her. She 
wants sympathy in the unsupported parts, and she must have it. Suppose she 
does not have it? That part of her nature perishes and corrupts the rest. If 
she does not have it, then in that point her legal husband is not the true one. 
So it goes ; the world is polygamous from necessity. 

" You can only marry your equal. A man may be tied to your soul, but 
it droops and hangs down awhile. Then it must have some one to hold it up 
or it will die. I have seen a foolish man so silly because he was to be wedded 
to a fine woman. Poor fellow ! So he was ; but he married only a fool. All 
the rest of his wife hangs down and will die. 

" From psychological considerations I should think that monogamy was 
the natural law of human nature. I find the same thing shown in the nu- 
merical equality of the sexes ; and the same conclusion is confirmed by his- 
tory. For example : among the negro slaves there is no marriage form ; the 
whole is voluntary, but separations almost never take place. The same is 
true of the North American Indiams, e. g., the Osages know nothing of di- 
vorce, though there is no law or custom to prevent it. 

" If intercourse were more free in social life I doubt not that marriage 
would be happier and divorces more rare. What a deal of prudery is there 
about the matter here in New-England ! " 



HERBERT SPENCER. 

In "First Principles," page 8, Herbert Spencer says: 

" As throughout civilization the manifest tendency has been continually 
to extend the liberties of the subject and restrict the functions of the State 
there is reason to believe that the ultimate political condition must be one 
in which personal freedom is the greatest possible and governmental power 
the least possible ; that, namely, in which the freedom of each has no limit 
but the like freedom of all ; while the sole governmental duty is the main- 
tenance of this limit." 



JOHN STUART MILL. 

By reference to his able essay on " Liberty " John Stewart Mill will be 
found to have put himself on record in the following strong language: 

" Protection against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough ; there 
needs protection also against the tyranDy of the prevailing opinion and feel- 
ing ; against the tendency of society to impose, by other means than civil 
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penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those who dis- 
sent from them— to fetter the development and, if possible, prevent the form- 
ation of any individuality not in harmony with its ways, and compels all 
characters to fashion themselves on the model of its own. * * * The object 
of this essay is to assert one very simple principle, as entitled to govern abso- 
lutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way of compulsion and 
control. That principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are warranted, 
individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their members, is self protection. The individual cannot rightfully be com- 
pelled to do or forbear because it will be better for him to do so— because to do 
so would be wise or even right. The only part of the conduct of any one for 
which he is amenable to society is that which concerns others. In the part 
which merely concerns himself his independence is, of right, absolute. Over 
himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign. * * Again, 
from this liberty of each individual follows the liberty, within the same limits, 
of combination among individuals— freedom to unite for any purpose not in- 
volving harm to others. 



SHELLEY, THE POET. 

In "Notes on Qneen Mab" Shelley says: 

" The present system of restraint does no more, in the majority of in- 
stances, than make hypocrites or open enemies. Persons of delicacy and vir- 
tue, unhappily united to those whom they find it impossible to love, spend the 
loveliest season of their life in unproductive efforts to appear otherwise than 
they are for the sake of the feelings of their partner, or the welfare of their 
mutual offspring ; those of less generosity and refinement openly avow their 
disappointment and linger out the remnant of that union which only death can 
dissolve in a state of incurable bickering and hostility. 

" The early education of the children takes its color from the squabbles of 
the parents ; they are nursed in a systematic school of ill-humor, violence and 
falsehood. Had the parents been suffered to part at the moment when indif- 
ference rendered their union irksome they would have been spared many years 
of misery ; they would have connected themselves more suitably and would 
have found that happiness in the society of more-congenial partners which is 
forever denied them by the despotism of marriage. They would have been 
separately useful and happy members of society, who, whilst united, were 
miserable and rendered misanthropical by misery. 

" The conviction that wedlock is indissoluble holds out the strongest of all 
temptations to the perverse ; they indulge without restraint in acrimony and 
all the little tyrannies of domestic life, when they know that their victim is 
without appeal. If this conviction were put on a rational basis each would be 
assured that habitual ill-temper would terminate in separation and would 
check this vicious and dangerous propensity." 



ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

In a letter to Thomas Whittemore, Boston, in 1831, Robert Dale Owen, 
once a United States Senator and again our Ambassador at the Court of 
Naples, but above all honors of State, a widely-known humanitarian, said: 

" That a man and woman should occupy the same house and daily enjoy 
each other's society, so long as such an association gives birth to virtuous feel- 
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ings, to kindness, to mutual forbearance, to courtesy, to disinterested affec- 
tion, I consider right and proper. That they should continue to inhabit the 
same house and to meet daily, in case such intercourse should give birth to 
vicious feelings, to dislike, to ill-temper, to scolding, to a carelessness of each 
other's comfort and a want of respect for each other's feelings— this I consider, 
when the two individuals alone are concerned, neither right nor proper; 
neither conducive to good order nor to virtue. I do not think it well, there 
fore, to promise, at all hazards, to live together for life." 

********** 

" If children's welfare is concerned, and that they will be injured by a sep- 
aration, the case is different. Those who impart existence to sentient beings 
are, in my view, responsible to them for as much happiness as it is in their 
power to bestow. The parent voluntarily assumes this greatest of responsi- 
bilities ; and he who, having so assumed it, trifles with his child's best inter- 
ests for his own selfish gratification, is, in my eyes, utterly devoid of moral 
principle, or, at the least, utterly blind to the most-sacred duty which a human 
being can be called to perform. If, therefore, the well-being and future pros- 
perity of the children are to be sacrificed by a separation of the parents, then 
I would positively object to the separation, however grievous the evil effects 
of a continued connection might be to the dissentient couple. 

" Whether the welfaro of children is ever promoted by the continuation of 
an ill-assorted union, is another question ; as also in what way they ought to 
be provided for where a separation actually takes place." 



JOHN MILTON. 

On page 345, Vol. I, of " Milton's Prose Works" (London edition, 1806), 
may be found the following : 

" What thing more instituted to the solace and delight of man than mar- 
riage? And yet the misinterpreting of some scripture * hath changed the 
blessings of matrimony into a familiar and coinhabiting mischief ! at least into 
a drooping and disconsolate household captivity, without refuge or redemp- 
tion. * * Now if any two be but once banded in the church and have tasted in 
any sort the nuptial bed, let them find themselves never so mistaken in their 
dispositions, through any error, concealment or misadventure, that through 
their different tempers, thoughts and constitutions they can neither be to one 
another a remedy against loneliness nor live in any union or contentment all 
their days ; yet they shall, so they be found weaponed to the least possibility 
of sensual enjoyment, be made, spite of antipathy, to fadge together. * What 
a calamity is this ! " 



JOHN FISK. 

In relation to law, restraint, etc., John Flsk, in The Popular-Science 
Monthly, said: 

" It is one of the puzzles of sociology that the very state of things which is 
pre-eminently useful in bringing men out of savagery is also likely to be pre- 
eminently in the way of their attainment to a persistently progressive civili- 
zation. No one will ever comprehend the arrested civilizations unless he sees 
the strict dilemma of early society. Either men had no law at all and lived in 
confused tribes, hardly hanging together, or they had to obtain a fixed law by 
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processes of incredible difficulty. Those who surmounted that difficulty scon 
destroyed all those that lay in their way who did not. And then they themselves 
were caught in their own yoke. The customary discipline, which could only 
he imposed on any early men hy terrible sanctions, continued with those sanc- 
tions and killed out of the whole society the propensities to variation, which 
are the principles to progress. * * * The problem now is, how to get beyond 
this stage and to relax the despotism of custom without entailing a retrogres- 
sion toward primeval lawlessness." 



WALTER BAGEHOT. 

In " Early Discipline of Mankind " : 

"The beginning of civilization is marked by an intense legality; that 
legality is the very condition of its existence— the bond which ties it together ; 
but that legality— that tendency to settle a customary yoke upon all men and 
all nations— if it goes on, kills out the variability implanted by Nature and 
makes different ages fac-similies of other men and other ages, as we see them 
so often. Progress is only possible in those happy cases where the force of 
legality has gone far enough to bind the nation together, but not far enough to 
kill out all varieties and destroy Nature's perpetual tendency to change." 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

In " Representative Men " : 

" You will be what you must. If there is love between us, inconceivably 
profitable will our intercourse be ; if not, your time is lost and you will only 
annoy me. I shall seem to you stupid and the reputation I have, false. Quite 
above us, beyond the will of you or me, is the secret affinity or repulsion laid. 
All my good is magnetic, and I educate not by lessons but by going about my 
business. * * * The world has a sure chemistry, by which it extracts what 
is excellent in its children and lets fall the infirmities and limitations of the 
grandest mind." 



JUDGE BARRETT. 

"The Anglo-Saxon Idea op Home." 

Under this heading The New- York Tribune (Nov. 25, 1883) gave the views 
of Jutfge George C. Barrett. Introducing the matter The Tribune remarked— 
" Justice Barrett, of the Supreme Court, is one of the most scrupulous and 
watchful of the judges in his scrutiny of evidence in divorce cases. But al- 
though he is so careful to see that the present marriage and divorce laws of 
this State are observed, he believes that in many respects they should be 
changed or modified. The attention which he has given for years to the 
study of the subject lends especial interest to the views he expressed one day 
last week. He said : " 

********** 
" But it may be said that I am misrepresenting the position of the legis- 
lator and exaggerating the influence of the sacramental idea in divorce legisla- 
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tion ; that the legislator enacts laws allowing divorce on the single ground of 
infidelity, not to carry out a religious or sacramental conception, but as the 
best means to preserve the social fabric and defend the home— to prevent the 
destruction of the highest form of social and domestic existence, and to save 
children from homeless lives passed without the care and nurture of parents. 
To this I answer, that if the legislator's sole care is to preserve the social 
fabric, then, to be logical and consistent, he must go the whole length and 
make marriage undissoluble. For if he admits a single ground for divorce, he 
admits the whole question. If it is the home that he is protecting, and not the 
sacramental idea of divorce, why does he limit the ground for divorce to the 
single one that religion sanctions 1 

' This sentiment in regard to ' home ' has become an Anglo-Saxon fetich. 
Society is to be preserved by keeping each married pair with their children 
inclosed by four walls. Does this inclosure make a home ? Or is it not rather 
the spirit of love and sympathy between husband and wife that pervades the 
place 1 And if these are wanting and in their stead are brutality, bitter hatred 
and hopeless suffering, is it helping to sustain society to compel the continu- 
ance of this miserable existence. 

" And so with regard to the children. It is true, that they need the mature 
and watchful solicitude of loving parents— and God forbid they should be de- 
prived of them. But if they have before their eyes every day the brutal con- 
duct of father toward mother, or hear the continual language of hatred and 
strife between their parents, is there anything in that ' home ' worth preserv- 
ing for them ? Then, too, under the present laws, the home is broken up when 
divorce is allowed for infidelity, and the children do lose the benefits of domes- 
tic and parental training. And, as a matter of fact, the deed which constitutes 
cause for absolute divorce may not exert nearly so direct or harmful an effect 
upon the home life, so far as the children are concerned, as the conduct for 
which only a separation is permitted. Adultery is likely to be committed 
secretly and kept from the knowledge of children. But cruelty, hatred and 
scorn on the part of parents toward each other are continually present before 
the children and working direct mischief with them. 

" And so I say that, whether consciously or not, the legislator is guided en- 
tirely by the sacramental view of marriage, and not by regard for the welfare 
of society, in making laws allowing divorce only on the ground of infidelity." 



STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 

This eminent American sociologist, and founder of the school of Uni- 
versology, says : 

" In the opening sentence of Herbert Spencer's ' First Principles,' having 
quoted from Shakespeare the phrase, 4 A soul of goodness in things evil,' he 
complements that statement by adding that there is • a soul of truth in things 
erroneous.' This inherent complexity in the nature of things, and the neces- 
sity that all philosophy, recognizing this fact, should become integrational 
and reconciliative is thus made, virtually, the corner-stone of his system of 
thought. The same idea is, less popularly but more comprehensively, expressed 
in the universological formula — The Inexpugnability of Prime Elements. 
By ' prime elements ' is meant the lowest and least factors of which the uni- 
versal ' nature of things ' is composed, which are : unity and difference ; some- 
thing and nothing ; good and evil ; truth and falsity ; right and wrong, etc. By 
' inexpugnability ' is meant un-fight-out-able-ness, un-get-rid-of-able-ness, the 
indispensable ever-presence of both in each pair of these prime elements of be- 
ing ; that is, again, that there is nothing whatsoever which is wholly unismal 
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or unitive (so as to exclude all difference) or wholly duismal or differentialive 
(so as to exclude all unity) ; nothing all negative or without anything affirma- 
tive, or the opposite ; nothing wholly good, with no touch of evil, or wholly 
evil, with no counteracting spice of good, etc. 

" Taking our departure from this fundamental doctrine of the reconcilia. 
tive philosophy of the future, and applying it to the solution of social prob- 
lems, there will be much alleviation of direful apprehensions on both sides— or 
with conservatives and radicals mutually. Take the case of the impending 
dissolution of the marriage institution, portended by the rapid increase of the 
ratio of divorces, in precisely the most intelligent and progressive centers of 
the earth's population ; so that it is an easy sum in algebra to tell just when 
divorces will become as frequent as marriages ; and, we may then suppose, as 
easy of procurement. From the conservative's point of view this is an awful 
and threatening disaster— the advent of a state of things wholly evil— the 
sweeping away of the very foundations of civilization— the catastrophe of the 
ages. The conservative, unacquainted, mainly, with the laws of social evolu- 
tion, rushes, therefore, to the simplest remedy he knows of— increased repres- 
sive legislation. The belief on his part that there must be some good at the 
bottom of this great social movement, so seemingly replete with social evil, 
would set him on the track of inquiry— would make him candid and cautious 
in his judgments and wise or long-headed in his methods. Aware that he is to 
look for good as concealed in every manifestation of evil, he would also learn, 
as an auxiliary principle, that when progress is the general tone of the social 
condition the good involved in any great and inevitable mutation of affairs is 
likely to be far greater than the evil. 

"In this case, it is not true that the foundations of civilization are threat- 
ened, but only that the foundations of a particular form or stage of civilization 
are giving way, to make place for a higher and nobler phase of human devel- 
opment. It is not true that the baser passions of mankind are increasing in 
force and becoming irrepressible, as the conservative thinks, but that the 
sentiments are developing and refusing to abide in constrained and degrading 
conditions, and that a growing intelligence sanctions the sentiments and favors 
the facility of sexual readjustments. The change is not a sinking into a lower 
state, but a rising into a higher state. 

" The conservative is one who is so immersed in or identified with— so on 
the level of the existing state of things— that he cannot ideally conceive of any 
state higher than it. 

" If the babies could vote, and if the question of being weaned were a 
question of universal suffrage among the babies, the unanimous vote would 
probably be against it. Their idea would be that the very foundations of civil- 
ization were threatened by the measure. But, nevertheless, under the pre- 
siding guidance of Nature, the great mother, the weaning goes on just the 
same , most of the babies survive it, and those who do come to recognize that 
they graduated on to a higher plane of existence. 

44 On the other hand, the recognition of the good in things evil will set the 
radical to consider what are the uses of adversity, when he is assailed, reviled 
and persecuted by the organized forces of conservatism. He may rest assured 
that the good to himself or others, or both, is there ; and he will not have to 
seek far in order to find it." 



E. C. WALKER. 

44 Sexuality must be rescued from the depths to which it has been cast by 
ignorance and prudery, and elevated to the throne of the universe, where it 
shall ever reign as a regnant principle in the life of humanity." 
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SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 

Extract from lecture ''Problems of the Hour" : 

" The marriage question is not by any means a closed question. Who will 
say that our present methods are altogether right 1 Is there not unhappiness, 
wrong and corruption 1 The very importance of marriage demands the most- 
thorough investigation. If we are to remould the theology and the religion of 
the past, so are we its morality. The physical, the mental and the moral life 
must make their contributions to the science of the future— so that harmony 
shall prevail, and not discord. Discussion will not destroy anything that is 
really good. Marriage, so far as it is founded in human nature and knowledge* 
will shine with more fruitful lustre in the light of the severest examination 
and the amplest experiment. 

" We would not overthrow any of the acquired genuine morality of the 
race. As we receive the accumulated wisdom of the past, so do we receive its 
splendid store of virtue. Whatever man and woman have attained of honor, 
chastity, purity, delicacy, refinement, nobleness, strength of will, through the 
long struggle of the ages we would make abiding. 

" Freedom is of value only as it gives exercise to moral power. Let liberty 
come, not like the whirlwind, but like the gentle rays of the sun, removing the 
evil, but preserving its good. 

" In overthrowing the brutal restraints of legislation we do so not for the 
play of passion, but that the individual may appeal directly to his own reason. 
The sweetness of marriage must depend upon the sympathy and the true aim 
of the untrammeled hearts that come together. It was once thought that 
human law could make religion ; but what a stale, flat and unprofitable religion 
it makes. Religion must spring from the soul itself ; its fountains must be 
within and not without. So with love. Love demands law— not that, however, 
which is imposed from without, but that which springs from its own majesty 
and delight. Freedom in itself is an education most noble and beautiful. 
Humanity is not a wild beast to be subdued and chained. On the whole it is 
right and means to do right. The grandeur of virtue is constantly imperative. 

" In denying human legislation we do not deny duty or conscience, or 
honor or restraint. We change the emphasis of these sublime realities. We 
take them from without^we put them within. It is not less law that we want, 
but more law ; only that law must be the voice of each man's and each woman's 
heart. Love is evermore allegiance, but it is allegiance based upon choice. 
Free marriage will survive, for where it exists it will of necessity be the result 
of physical, mental and moral harmony, and, therefore, the most vital and per- 
manent. The marriage of slavery, however, must be put away. It abides by 
the sacrifice of all nobleness. It is a discord whose torture is unendurable. 
Man and woman must bo happy, and that only is moral which makes them 
happy." 

MONCURB CONWAY. 

This well-known American writer, now sojourning in England, thus ex- 
presses himself upon the " effect of over-certainty " in " The Earthward Pil- 
grimage," pp. 289-291 : 

"In England we smilingly walk our halls of Eblis, covering the fatal 
wound ; but our neighbors across the Channel are frank. Their moralists can- 
not blot out the proverb that ' Marriage is the suicide of love.' Is it any truer 
here than there that, as a general thing, the courtesies of the courtship sur- 
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vive in the marriage 1 ' Who is that domino walking with George ? ' asks Gri- 
sette No. 1, as reported by Charivari. ' Why,' returns Grisette No. 2, * do you 
not walk behind them, and listen to what they say t ' 'I have done so, and they 
do not say a word.' * Ah, it is his wife.' But what might be George's feeling 
if he knew his wife might leave him some morning 1 * If conserve of roses be 
frequently eaten,' they say in Persia, ' it will produce a surf eit.' The thou- 
sands of husbands and wives yawning in each other's faces at this moment 
need not go so far for their proverb. 

" If it be well, as it seems to me to be, that this most-intimate relation be- 
tween man and woman should be made as durable as the object for which it is 
formed will admit, surely the bond should be real to the last, a bond of kindli- 
ness, thoughtfulness, actual helpfulness. So long as the strength of the bond 
lies simply in the disagreeable concomitants of breaking it, so long as it is pro- 
tected by the very iron hardness which makes it gall and oppress, what need 
is there of the reinforcement of it by the cultivation of minds, the preserva- 
tion of good temper and considerate behavior 1 

" Love is not quite willing to accept the Judge's mace for his arrow. When 
the law no longer supplies husband or wife with a cage, each must look to find 
and make available what resources he or she has for holding what has been 
won. We may then look for sober second thoughts both before and after mar- 
riage. Love, from so long having bandaged eyes, will be all eye. Every real 
attraction will be stimulated when all depends upon real attraction. When the 
conserve becomes fatiguing it will be refreshed by a new flavor, not by a cer- 
tificate. From the hour when a thought of obligation influences either party 
to it, the marriage becomes a prostitution." 



MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

This eminent, scholarly and earnest English lady, in her work entitled 
"Marriage," presents an important view of divorce: 

" To those who object to facility of divorce being granted at all, it may 
fairly be asked that they should not forget that to place divorce within the 
reach of people is not the same as compelling them to submit to it. Those who 
prefer to regard marriage as indissoluble could as readily maintain the indis- 
solubility of their own wedded tie under a law which permitted divorce as they 
can do at the present time. But those who think otherwise, and are unhappy 
in their marriages, would then be able to set themselves free. No happy mar- 
riage would be affected by the change, for the attainability of divorce would 
only be welcomed by those whose marriage was a source of misery and of dis- 
cord ; the contented would be no less content, while the unhappy would be 
relieved of their unhappiness ; thus the change would injure no one, while it 
would benefit many. 

*********** 

" But Just as true marriage is invaluable, so is unreal marriage deteriora- 
ting in its effects on all concerned ; therefore, where mistake has been made, it 
is important to the gravest interests of society that such mistake should be 
readily remediable, without injury to the character of either of those con- 
cerned in it" 
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T. B. WAKEMAN. 

This Liberal writer and speaker, who occupies as prominent a place as a 
leader in the Keligion of Humanity as Dr. Dix enjoys in the most " ortho- 
dox " of religious bodies, in referring to the extreme views of the latter in 
regard to the position of women and the indissolubility of marriage, says: 

" The clergy put their Church and its mighty social influence in the way of 
progress, so that thousands are crushed and starved, and more than murdered, 
when, by opening up our laws, customs, and granting to emancipated woman 
the rights and respect which her livelihood and duties require under the new 
conditions of social and economic life, they might be saved. 

44 We wish the Doctor would answer these questions : 

44 1. Ought not women to have something to say about the laws that control 
themselves, their children and property 1 

" 2. Ought not women to be able to be something in person and life besides 
the slaves and playthings of fate and of man ? 

44 3. Ought our State to continue to insist upon the committal of adultery as 
the condition of divorce ? 

44 Must woman cease to be an angel and a queen if we say Yes to the first 
two of these questions and No to the last ? We do not see why." 



EZRA H. HEYWOOD. 

In his pamphlet entitled " Cupid's Yokes "—which has once sent its au- 
thor to Bedham Jail and another editor and publisher to the Albany Peni- 
tentiary [we are writing this in the United States and not in Russia !]— may 
be found the following : 

44 The conscience, feeling or impressions which precede and inspire thought 
announce the presence of ethical intelligence and indicate how largely human 
actions are influenced by spiritual impulse. While, therefore, Liberty is the 
father, Conscience is the mother of Virtue. Chastity is power to choose be- 
tween aesthetic health and disease, a power born of the same mental scope and 
activity which promote virtue. Sexual passion is not so much in fault as 
reason ; flesh is willing, but spirit is weak ; the mind is unable to tell the body 
what to do. When the true relation of the sexes is known, ideas rule and 
bodies obey brain ; purity of motive— just and ennobling action— follow the 
lead of free inquiry. The lascivious deliriums prevalent among men, the de- 
structive courses imposed on women, and the frightful inroads of secret vice 
on the vitality of youth of both sexes, all show the sexual nature to be, com- 
paratively, in a savage state ; and that even public teachers havo not begun to 
reason originally on questions of love, virtue, continence or reproduction." 



Bemoval of the Dbead of Divorce. 

" Let woman know that under the changed sentiment (prejudices and ar- 
arrangements of society) which shall follow changed law, she will meet with 
sympathy where now she would encounter suspicion ; let her know that she 
will, if divorced from one she love not, have only her fair share of the burdens 
entailed by the original mistake, and she who of all persons suffers most if the 
home be false will welcome the freer marriage."— MONCTJ RE CONWAY, in 
44 The Earthward Pilgrimage," p. 289. 
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REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 

In his lecture at Chickering Hall : 

Privacy of Trial Upheld. 

•* It is right that divorces should he obtained privately. I hold that there 
are things in human life so sad and woful that they ought to he concealed. 
God forbid that I should know another man's woes or shame or sin. If any 
marriage is unhappy let the misfortune of it be locked in the breasts of those 
who have it to bear. Every marriage ceremony is private if the participants 
so wish it ; why not, likewise, every divorce ? Why should the chief parties to 
a divorce, or their children, be tormented with publicity 7 or why should I be 
obliged to butter my rolls knife-deep with scandals. Such a scandal we have 
had which rolled like a wave of filth over the whole nation. That experience 
has shown that one such revelation is enough for one countrv in one gen- 
eration." 

JULIET SEVERANCE, M. D. 

Marital Rights. 

" The laws give man what is called * marital rights,' and under these rights 
a brute can outrage his wife, no matter how often, and she has no legal 
redress, no appeal but death. Let her go to any lawyer and ask for a divorce 
on any such ground and he would laugh at her. Does woman own her own 
body 1 Let her assert that and act accordingly, if contrary to her husband's 
' marital rights,' and she will soon find out to whom her body belongs. Chil- 
dren are born continually the result of relations not founded upon mutual love 
and desire, but the result of rapacious lust and tyranny on the one hand and 
disgust and servile submission on the other, or else hatred and resentment; 
and this is ' legal ' ; but in your classic language it is ' damnable.' " 



C. E. JOHNSON, 

An Australian writer, in The Liberal, published at Sidney, N. S. W., says: 
" The most- practical method of improving monogamic marriage is un- 
doubtedly by the legal enforcement of adaptation in those applying for admis- 
sion to this institution. Dr. Foote, of New- York, who appears (by his ' Plain 
Home Talk ') to have made the relations of the sexes a subject of exhaustive 
study, advocates this plan and so do I. Under the present regime * men and 
women can rush into matrimony ad libitum, but when once caught they can 
wriggle and twist like a pig in a fence, but cannot get out.' Foote proposes to 
do away with this objectionable system of legalizing marriage and substitu- 
ting therefor a board of physiologists well versed in the sciences of the tem- 
peraments and physiognomy, ' whose function shall consist in the power to 
examine into the mental and physical characteristics of candidates for matri- 
mony—to grant or refuse marriage licenses according to the congenialities of 
the parties presenting themselves and to grant divorces to those who are mis- 
erably mated in wedlock.' 

"In Switzerland the law requires that those seeking to be united in mar- 
riage shall be suited to their respective partners ' by nature, age and circum- 
stances.' It is said that 'the consequence of this wise legislation is a hardy 
and mature race, capable of every manly effort and endurance. They are an 
indomitable people who have preserved their independence for five hundred 
years surrounded by despotism.' It may be thought by some that such a 
restrictive law would tend to depopularize the marriage institution ; but so far 
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from this being the case it has a contrary effect, for in Switzerland the propor- 
tion of marriages per thousand of population is higher than in any other Euro- 
pean state. (See ' Statesman's Year-Book.') 

" Here, then, lies the key to the improvement of our system of marriage, 
and touching as it does the very core of society it is eminently worthy of prac- 
tical application in a young country like Australia." 



Mabbiage and Placement. 

In the Haytian Republic there are two forms of conjugal union existing 
side by side, and the workings of these systems are exceedingly interesting 
to the student of sociology. On May 28, 1831, Robert Dale Owen contrib- 
uted an article to The Free Inquirer giving quite a full account of these cus- 
toms of the Haytians— relating the following : 

" The difference between placement and marriage is, that the former is en- 
tered into without any prescribed form, the latter with the usual ceremonies ; 
the former is dissoluble at a day's warning, the latter is indissoluble except by 
the vexatious and degrading formalities of divorce ; the former is a tacit social 
compact- the latter a legal compulsory one ; in the latter the woman gives up 
her name and her property, in the former she retains both. 

" Marriage and placement are, in Hayti, equally respectable, * and in 
effect ten placements take place for one marriage. Petion, the Jefferson of 
Hayti, sanctioned the custom by his approval and example. * By far the 
largest portion of the respectable inhabitants are placed. The children of the 
placed have, in every particular, the same legal rights and the same standing 
as those born in wedlock. * * I imagine I hear the question sneeringly put, 
How long do these connections commonly last, and how many dozen times are 
they changed in the course of a year 1 * * * 

" Although there are ten times as many placed as married yet there are 
actually fewer separations among the former than divorces among the latter. 
If constancy, then, is to be the criterion of morality, these unions * are ten 
times as moral as the religion-sanctioned marriages. 

" * Libertinism is far more common among the married than among the 
placed. * A placement secures to the consenting couple no legal right over 
one another. They remain together on good behavior. Not only positive tyr- 
anny or downright vtragoism, but petulant peevishness or selfish ill-humor, 
are sufficient causes of separation. As such they are avoided with sedulous 
care. The natural consequence is that the unions are usually happy, and that 
each being comfortable at home is not on the search for excitement abroad. 

" * Continual change is held to be disreputable." 



[Prom The Positive Thinker, June 28, 18^8.] 
Indissoluble Mabbiage Impeached. 

"The indissoluble marriage system, as sanctioned by the Church and 
taught by Comte stands impeached at the bar of Reason. 

" First— Because it fails to produce a healthy, vigorous and well-developed 
race. Statistics show that more than one-half of all children born in Christian 
countries die in infancy— few are born without some hereditary taint, and the 
name of the morally-diseased is ' Legion.' Our prisons are crowded with them, 
while the gallows is ever supplied with fresh victims. 

" Second— Because it makes no adequate provision for the maintenance 
and education of the children born in it ; and, as a consequence, the streets of 
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all large cities swarm with vagrant, untaught and worse-than-orphan chil- 
dren, from whose ever-increasing number the ranks of the criminal and dan- 
gerous classes are recruited. 

" Third— Because it contains an element of force that is incompatible with 
and destructive to an institution based on the mutual love and esteem of the 
parties. Love, not statute law, sanctifies the sexual relations, and as our emo- 
tional nature is independent of our will we cannot promise to do that which 
the will has no power to enforce. 

" As a result of this element of force in marriage, the greatest crimes 
against Nature are not only possible but are of daily occurrence— crimes which 
are wholly unknown among the lower animals, for the reason that the female 
among them is free to assert her rights, and to repel attempts on the integrity 
of her nature ; whereas, the human female in marriage bonds is not free to do 
the same, for in one sense she is the property of another, to whom the State, 
with the sanction of the Church, has given legal rights in her person. Among 
these crimes may be named that of enforced maternity, sexual relations during 
pregnancy and lactation, the results of which are infanticide and a host of 
diseases, that curse both mother and offspring. 

' " Fourth— Because it incites and enables the crafty and designing of either 
sex to ensnare and beguile their passion-blinded victims for the accomplish- 
ment of their own base and selfish ends, knowing that when the mummery of 
the priest has been performed their prey is secure. 

" Fifth— Because it compels and enforces undesirable and unnatural celi- 
bacy on large numbers of females, who, for many reasons, do not in the present 
system find husbands, which makes it impossible for them to perform the func- 
tion of maternity, unless by the commission of crime !— thus nullifying a law of 
Nature, which no government has a right to do, and which is as impolitic as it 
is inhuman ! " 

[From The New- York Tribune, March 24, 1883.] 
Gbotjnds fob Divobce Not Kecognized by the Chubch. 

" To the Editor of The Tribune— Sir : Is Dr. Dix in favor of the union of 
Church and State? If so, what he says about divorce is entirely consistent. 
If not, what business has the Church to insist upon the State carrying out the 
instructions of the Scriptures ? The Church, the clergy, the laity and all con- 
cerned, may establish as rigid rules as they choose for the guidance of their 
flock, but unless there is to be a union of Church and State, it is fair to sug- 
gest that neither Dr. Dix nor his confreres have any right to interfere with 
general legislation upon the subject. 

" Dr. Dix would have it implied that unfortunate marriages may only occur 
through ' the weakness, the folly, the treachery and the sin which are charac- 
teristic of human nature.' If he had added the word 'ignorance' his state- 
ment might be correct. It is to correct the errors of ignorance that the divorce 
laws have been so greatly modified. It is readily admitted that the individual 
may make mistakes in all the ordinary contracts of life, and that mistakes are 
also possible in this most important one— Dr. Dix would have divorce for only 
one cause. If the Church chooses to establish this rule for its own people the 
world at large may not complain ; but if this view is to be enforced outside of 
the Church as well as in it, the scientists will have a right to complain. 

" The trouble is not that our divorce laws are too lax. It would be better 
for the people of to-day, and far better for posterity, if a scientific commission 
could be appointed to visit every community in the land and forcibly separate 
thousands of uncongenial married people, who are filling the world with crime, 
disease and infant mortality.— New- York. March 10, 1883. Heredity." 
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THE CHEAPEST POPULAR MEDICAL BOOK! 

In English and German. Profusely Illustrated. 

I pOPULAR because Haifa Mill- 
ion copies have been sold. 
JJEADAIILE because it treats of 

life 'in plain language. 
"fJSEFUL because it teaches of 
" Common Sense " remedies. 
| yAIiU ABLE to invalids in show- 
ing new paths for self -cure. 
THOROUGH in its warnings of 

the follies of youth. 
RELIABLE because based on 

knowledge and experience. 
ENDORSED by hundreds of ed- 
itors, physicians, scholars. 
Dr. End on, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, graduate of three Universi- 
ties and retired after fifty years' 
practice, writes : " Your work is 
p^j priceless in value and calculated to 
jz= regenerate society. It is new, start- 
~ ling and very instructive." 
Part I— Treats of DISEASE AND IT8 CURE -Prevention and Cure; 
Common-Sense Remedies, and Doctors of all sorts ; including chap- 
ters relating to food, clothing, bad habits of children and manhood, 
excessive study and labor, sleep, cleanliness and healthy babies. 

Part II— Treats of CHRONIC DISEASES— Especially of Diseases 
of the Breathing Organs, the Liver, Stomach and Bowels, of Aches 
and Pains, Bilious affections, Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism ; 
affections of the Eyes and Ears ; diseases of the Heart, Kidneys, 
Bladder and Private Parts. Then come important chapters on 
" Private Words for Women," " Hints to the Childless," and " Pri- 
vate Words for Men " ; with essays on Cancer, Scrofula, Syphillis, 
etc., and their treatment. 

Part III- Consists of PLAIN TALK-Abont the Natural Relations 
of the Sexes, Civilization, Society and Marriage. Here are answered 
in plain language a thousand questions that occur to the minds of 
young and old, of men and women, of a nature that they feel a deli- 
cacy in consulting a physician about. Chapters are devoted to the 
History of Marriage in the Old World and the New— its defects and 
their remedies; to sexual immorality and numerous interesting 
subjects concerning Marriage and the Sexual Relations from a 
Physiological Standpoint, which makes the book a superior guide 
to the actions of men and women in and out of marriage. 

Part IV- Treats of the IMPROVEMENT OP MARRIAGE -Adapta- 
tion, mental, physical, magnetic and temperamental ; Mental Mar- 
riages, Physical Marriages and " Lucifer Matches." Then come 
chapters on the Intermarriage of Relations, Philosophy of Elope- 
ments, Essays for Married People, concerning Jealousy, Sexual in- 
difference, Sexual Moderation, Food for Pregnant Women, etc., etc. 
The Philosophy of Child-marking and essays for young and old 
conclude a book of which we here give only a bare outline. 

(f^Contents Table (16 pages), with Author's Portrait, sent free. 
STANDARD EDITION-Elegant, substantial; by mail.... $3.25 
POPULAR EDITION— American-cloth bind'g; by mail.... 1.50 
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"ipilaxn" home tajl,:k:" 

Is a book of nearly 1,000 pages and 200 illustrations. A lev? sa 
pie illustrations, greatly reduced in size, are here presented. 
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Murray Hill Publishing Co., 

129 East Twenty-eighth St., New-York, 

Issue the following Valuable Books on Medical, Social and 
Sexual subjects : 

Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense.— By 

Dr. E. B. Foote. In one handsome 12mo volume of nearly 1000 
pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $3.25— in English or German. A 
new cheap edition at only $1.50. 

Science In Story ; on, Sammy Tubbs, the Boy Doctor, and 
Sponsie, the Troublesome Monkey.— By Dr. E. B. Foote; five 
volumes, at $1 each or $5 per set ; or five volumes in one for $2. 

Sexual Physiology for the Young.— 250 pages, illustrated 
and cloth bound. (The fifth volume of "Science in Story.") 50c. 

Dr. Foote's Health Monthly.— Devoted to Hygiene, Sf xual 
and Social Science and allied subjects ; ninth year. Subscription, 
with Premium, 50c. per year. Specimen copies free on application. 

Mother's Manual— Comprising "Advice to a Wife on the Man- 
agement of Her Own Health, especially During Pregnancy, Labour 
and Suckling" and "Advice to a Mother on the Management of Her 
f/'hildren in Infancy and Childhood" ; 2 books in 1 vol., 528 pp., $1. 

Hand-Book op Health Hints and Ready Recipes.— A valu- 
able reference pamphlet of 128 pages. By Dr. Foote. 25c. 

Home-Cure Series (Dime Pamphlets).— By Dr. Foote, viz.: 
" Croup," " Old Eyes Made New," " Cold Feet," " Rupture," " Phi- 
mosis," " Spermatorrhoea." By mail, 10c. each. 

Sexual-Science Series (Dime Pamphlets).— By Dr. Foote, 
viz.: •• Physiological Marriage," "Physical Improvement of Hu- 
manity," "A Step Backward" (successor of "Words in Pearl"), 
" Reply to the Alphites," 128 pages discussing the pro and con. of 
the hygiene of sexual continence. By mail, 10c. each. 

Marriagre— As It Is, as It Was and as It Should Be.— By Mrs. 
Annie Besant. Limp cloth, steel portrait, 50c; without portrait,25c. 

The Perfect Good in Wedlock ; or, The Way op God in 
Holy Marriage. By a Christian Minister. 10c. 

Sanitary-Science Series (Dime Pamphlets).— By Dr. E. B. 
Foote, Jr., viz. : " Bacteria in their Relation to Disease," presenting 
the germ-theory, advocating personal and public hygiene and op- 
posing vaccination ; " Health in the Sunbeam," considering the 
blue-glass cure— of value to sick and well. By mail, 10c. each. 

Heredity (Books and Pamphlets).—" The Law of Heredity," 
by Prof. Brooks, 336 pages, cloth bound, $2 ; " Heredity," by Loring 
Moody, 159 pages, cloth, 75c; "The Law of Heredity," by F. H. 
Marsh, 10c ; " Plain Guide to Naturalism and the Sex Question," 
by Lois Waisbrooker, 92 pages, 25c ; " Generation before Regen- 
eration," by Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., 10c. ; " Reports of Conventions and 
Parlor Meetings during 1882," 10c. ; " Third Annual Convention of 
the Institute of Heredity, May 29, 1883," 10c 

Moore's Universal Assistant.— The most-complete book of 
trade secrets, recipes, formulas, tables and rules for mechanics, 
artizans, tradesmen and the household ; 1016 pages, for only $2.50. 
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